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“Life in Hunan still is fearful and uncertain. The shadows of 


r 

i 

the bombers swoop across our paths. Food is scarce. But thanks to 
\ 

you who gave to us—the unknown victims of this war. I 
y, 


“We hope to live, to learn, and to labor for China. And the 


| 
bonds your charity has forged are unbreakable.” 


The war has dragged on, and our appeal for aid still haunts the | 
readers of THE Sicn. Despite your generosity, we must still re- 
mind you of the dire need of our brethren in Christ, the poor and 


weary Chinese of our Vicariate. 
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e [NsPIRED by a young son’s friend- 
ship for another “Paddy,” but salting 
the story with her imagination, 
EveLyN Coocan publishes her first 
bit of fiction since school days. 
Neither she nor her pen has been 


idle. A doctor husband and three 
children make life full and very 
happy. But somehow she budgets 
time to give her enough opportunity 
as Mother’s Editor of Child 


She remarks that she came into 
the world literally in a blaze of 
slory, for she was born in Beaumont, 
Texas, the very night “Old Spindle- 
top” burned. Paternal roots are two 
generations from Tipperary; mater- 
nal, though originally nourished on 
English soil, have flourished in 
\merica since the days of the Revo- 
lution. From boarding school at Mt. 
St. Joseph, Dubuque, Iowa, she went 
to northern and southern col- 
leges. You will like the strong 
appeal of her story this month, 
I Was Passing By. 


@ JN A WORLD that glorifies the 
mighty, there is a power which 
holds the humble up to the ven- 
eration of men—the Catholic 
Church. When Gemma Galgani, 
the Lily of Lucca, is canonized 
on May end, the virtues and 
sanctity of a retiring, prayerful 
soul will be extolled. Mary FAs- 
YAN WINDEATT, well known to 
our readers, gives some details of 
the new Saint’s hidden but re- 
markable life. 


© WELCOME visitors to THE SIGN 


office a few months ago were the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Louis 
Mathias, S.C., of Madras, India, 
and MonsicNor THOMAS POTH- 
AcAMURY. Assured from their 
talks that India Awaits the Har- 


oral MENTION 








Evelyn B. Coogan 
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vest, we decided to pass this informa- 
tion on to our readers. The author 
is Editor of the weekly, New Leader, 
and pastor of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Madras. His summary of India’s ec. 
clesiastical history and present con- 
dition is a valuable piece of ref. 
erence. 


@ FATHER RONALD Norris, C.P., a 
native of Brookline, Mass., writes 
from bomb-shattered Yiianling of the 
Silver Jubilee of Bishop O’Gara. He 
takes occasion to present the mission 
and war-time activities of the Pas 
sionist Missionaries and their gen- 
erous co-workers, the Sisters of Char- 
ity and the Sisters of St. Joseph. It is 
a tale of heroic service and unstinted 


charity. 


@ More than a list of new officials is 
KENNETH CAMPBELL’S picture of 
War-Time Changes in France. 
He enlarges on the French ideas 
of government itself, and on the 
characteristics of a people who are 
able to submerge differences in 
the face of a crisis. 


@ (FFICER CANAVAN was proud of 
his Bright Shield. He had reason 
to be, as the story proves. Creator 
of this character is Harry L. 
Wa sn. Only the highlights of his 
life are offered—but they suggest 
more than the average man’s share 
of experience, travel, and success. 

In his home town—Baltimore, 
Md.—he réported seven or eight 
years for The Sun. Canada and 
Mexico knew him as American 
Consul, 1918-1933. A member of 
the Texas bar, he now practices 
in El Paso. A wife, three daugh- 
ters, and four sons make up the 
family. One of the sons is a Chris- 
tian Brother and a second is now 
in the Brother’s Juniorate. 
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EDITORIAL 


Jubilee in Hunan 


suppose I should have known hetter. In writing to 

some of the Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, 
China, I had asked why they did not give fuller details 
of the bombings. After all, our readers want to know 
more than that this city or that town has suffered 
another air raid. 

One of the Fathers answered me, “Sorry, but we 
just could not bring ourselves to describing the sights 
we see and the horrible cases we handle after the in- 
vading planes have dropped their loads of death and 
destruction. Take our last raid here, for: instance. One 
of the bombs fell smack into a crowded refugee camp 
of women and children. . . . I just have not the heart 
to picture for you what happened. You will have to 
imagine it.” 

Well, the Father was right. It may be better to draw 
a veil over an almost defenseless city which has shud- 
dered under the impact of a merciless bombing and 
machine-gunning. We would not shock you by pub- 
lishing all the details or all the pictures which have 
reached us. Such revolting revelations from other 
countries have done absolutely nothing to prevent the 
steady march of war. 

But there are some stories about the medical, rescue, 
and refugee work in Hunan which should be told. An 
occasion for their telling occurs this month. The Vicar 
Apostolic of Yiianling, Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, 
C.P., will celebrate—on May 26th—the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 


— Ronatp Norris, C.P., writes this month of 
the task undertaken by priests and Sisters of that 
pioneer section of Hunan—a task that has assumed 
tremendous, heroic proportions. He believes—and 
rightly so—that the simple statement of what has been 
accomplished is a far greater tribute to the spiritual 
leader of the Vicariate than any fulsome words of 
personal eulogy. 

In unadorned language he has sketched an outline 
of the medical treatments, the refugee problem, the 
disruption of work through air raids, the spiritual ac- 
tivities of a devoted band of missionaries. The mere 
‘numeration of what this limited, unselfish personnel 
1s doing is a remarkable record of achievement. But 
this noble band has neither time nor desire for praise. 
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Living in constant danger, working to the point of 
physical exhaustion, aroused by a zeal which seems 
limitless—their thoughts are of the job at hand and 
of the future. Each day brings new groups of hungry, 
bedraggled, travel-worn refugees. Each hour is filled 
with deeds of mercy. Each moment is consecrated to 
the unselfish service of a people afflicted beyond de- 
scription. 

Even as these lines are written a cable has arrived 
to startle us with this ominous message: 

“Twenty-seven planes heavily bombed Chihkiang 
for one hour Friday, direct hit completely demol- 
ishing our hospital there. No casualties—personnel 
safe.” 

And if you want an eye-witness account of a Christmas 
day air raid in the same city of Chihkiang, read in this 
issue “Bomb-Shattered Peace” by Father William 
Westhoven, C.P. 


OMBS, terror, poverty, hunger, disease, death—what 

an atmosphere in which to celebrate a jubilee! 

It must remind Bishop O’Gara that the celebration in 

Hunan of his consecration some years ago was dramat- 

ically postponed because of Reds besieging Yiianling. 

There will be little opportunity for festivities on his 

anniversary—little desire to observe them, when the 

gathering of numbers implies an additional risk of 
death from the skies. 

But there will be in his heart, as in the hearts of his 
loyal priests and Sisters and his faithful flock, joy that 
God has spared him to round out these twenty-five 
fruitful years. There will be deep spiritual satisfaction 
and heartfelt gratitude that he has lived to see at least 
some of the harvest from seeds which were sown in 
sorrow. 

We beg God to bless and guide him in this time of 
stress and turmoil, to lighten his heavy burden, to 
gladden him with the sight of a robust, vigorous Cath- 
olicity in his Vicariate. And we believe we speak the 
sentiments of our readers when we assure him of their 
prayerful and practical support. 
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Tu peace that remained entrenched in Denmark and 
Norway during the titanic struggle of the World War 
has been shattered. Nations which put their confidence 
in good will rather than in 
military preparedness find 
themselves taken over or 
serving as a battleground for 
embittered foes. And with 
the efficient and daring but utterly ruthless blow at 
their liberties, the present European struggle shifts 
not only in scene but in its strategy and impli- 
cations. The asset of good will drops to negligible 
value, and neutrality becomes a nightmare of anxiety. 

Desperation or alertness—which is the proper label 
for this blow at Scandinavia? The outcome will 
tell. But the importance of Denmark and Norway to 
both Germany and the Allies is revealed by figures in 
trade. Fish, ore, timber, and pulp poured out of Nor- 
way in great quantities. More than half of England’s 
bacon, eggs, and butter comes from Denmark. Sweden’s 
large exports of ore are, for the moment, effectively 
shut off. Control of these vital supplies will pinch to 
the hurting point the nations affected. And the use of 
the now invaded territories as bases for air raids on 
shipping and on land objectives brings a threat to 
Britain or to Germany—which neither power will suf- 
fer to become a reality without a determined fight. The 
losses already incurred by both sides are indications of 
the seriousness of the situation. 

\dded to these factors is the practical removal of 
8,000,000 tons of shipping from the seas. Of this ton- 
nage Denmark is credited with 1,200,000, Sweden 
1,600,000—the balance belonging to Norway’s merchant 
fleet. The tie-up of these ships involves a stupendous 
financial loss, apart from the havoc of invasion and 
war, to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 


As Unsafe asa 
Neutral 


W wen, where, and how will the next blow be deliv- 
ered? Not only the spectator countries which ring the 
warring nations are concerned with the answers to 
these questions. We, who are 
blessedly separated from the 
conflict by long distances, 
have reason to reckon on 
how the spread of the war 
touches us as it leaps from country to country. 

Che strong determination to remain neutral appears 
to be unchanged. But weight has been added to the 
argument of those who, while opposed to militarism, 
demand that we be adequately prepared for any de- 
fensive emergency which may arise. The seizure of Den- 
mark has, of course, brought Iceland and Greenland 
to the attention of the public and stirred up conjecture 


New Problems for 
the United States 


Ger OMMENT 





as to how far our government will carry its interest in 
those Danish possessions. . 

Economically we are directly affected. In the first six 
months of -the war $106,000,000 worth of goods were 
sold to the three Scandinavian countries by the United 
States. Another market has been cut off. There have 
been murmurs of discontent that farmers are suffering 
again, because the cash-and-carry policy has worked 
out almost entirely to the benefit of munitions, air. 
plane, machinery, and allied industries. The French, 
British, and Canadians will probaby use even a higher 
percentage of their gold reserve here for these necessi- 
ties as the war goes on. 

Advantage of the situation is being taken to suggest 
long-term loans to the Allies so that they may purchase 
our fruit, meat, and produce. There has been no clear- 
cut expression of this opinion, but it is being worked 
up quietly. Whether the shutting off of such supplies 
from Denmark will be prolonged will depend on the 
Allied attempt to dislodge the Germans from that 
country. 


Some observers are of the opinion that the small 

countries bordering the great Powers now at war could 

save themselves from becoming battlegrounds by 

throwing in their lot with 

ae either side. The dilemma of 

: such countries is not s0 

Countries at Peace easily escaped. Whether they 

would keep their own land 

from conflict would depend on the ability of their 

friends to prevent operations there. Countries still at 

peace are, besides, not too sure of picking a winner. 

Finally, most of them sincerely wish to remain neutral 
—no matter what their sympathies may be. 

Sweden, which at this writing is in as perilous a posi- 
tion as any neutral, has also another thought to deter 
it. Blocked off from the Allies, it is open to a German 
thrust or to the threat of “democratic” Russia pouncing 
on it while other nations are fighting amongst them- 
selves. For, no matter to which side the Soviet forces 
throw their weight—if they actually do become com- 
batants in the major struggle—they will enter the arena 
fattened on the territories they have already swallowed. 
And it will take an entire change of circumstances to 
make them disgorge what they have so greedily con- 
sumed. 

There is another neutral which has dropped out of 
the headlines—Spain. Thinking Frenchmen should get 
down on their knees now and thank God that the Com- 
munistically controlled Loyalists, whom they gener- 
ously befriended, did not win on the Iberian Peninsula. 
France awakened and purged itself of a vitiating Com- 
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munist element. What a job that purge would have been 
had Stalin’s followers been entrenched across the bor- 
der! What a comforting thought to the French that 
they do not have to build along the Spanish border an- 
other Maginot line! Their fairly recent experience, it 
is to be hoped, will be a guide to them in suppressing 
radical groups which do not represent the thought or 
the will of the French people. 


On Broadway it is the name of a comedy; on the na- 
tion’s financial books it is the statement of an all peace- 
time record in spending. Any office holder in 1936 who 
predicted that 1940 would 
find our national expendi- 
tures increased from about 
$750,000,000 to $850,000,000 
a month, would have been 
inviting ridicule and almost certain political death. 

The economy group, under Clifton A. Woodrum, 
which went into this session of Congress with sleeves 
rolled up to meet all comers, probaby knew that defeat 
was inevitable. On .paper the economy forces won a 
momentary victory. Senate action not only restored the 
amount deducted, but added a plus sign worth $166,- 
000,000. Not to be outdone the House threw in for 
good measure $65,000,000. Some of the folks at home 
gasped. Others did not. As a matter of fact it was they 
who asked for it, say the Congressmen. 

National defense, C.C.C., W.P.A., N.Y.A.—all will 
have a share in the use of this record budget. The turn- 
over, argue the legislators, should give to business— 
which has slumped considerably since December—new 
blood. The thought of the presidential election, never 
out of mind at the present session, was undoubtedly a 
strongly determining influence. 

The knowledge that $300,000,000 more in taxes than 
had been counted on are available from the calendar 
year, must have made our lawmakers less hesitant in 
adding to their allotments of money. But when tax 
money has been completely spent, borrowing will have 
to make up the difference to meet this unprecedented 
budget. And the man in the street is asking, “What's 
the limit?” 


Higher And 
Higher 


Tuis year the Society of Jesus, more familiarly known 
as the Jesuits, celebrates the 4ooth anniversary of its 
foundation, an event most worthy of commemoration 

and comment. Begun when 


400th Anniversar the so-called “Reformation” 
. y was making great inroads 
of Jesuits on the Catholic peoples of 


Europe, the Society was able 
in a few years to undertake the most diverse kinds of 
work—foreign missions, teaching, preaching, counsel- 
ling, etc. All these activities were entered upon ad 
majorem Dei gloriam—for the greater glory of God. The 
Society particularly promoted the glory of God when 
its members, many of them men of brilliant at- 
tainments, turned back the advance of the Reforma- 
tion and led the counter-attack which culminated in 
the historic Council of Trent. 

The allusion to attack and counter-attack on the 
enemies of the Church is peculiarly fitted to the So- 
ciety. Saint Ignatius, its founder, was a Spanish sol- 
dier. He and his first companions agreed to call them- 
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selves La Compggnia di Gesu, the Company of Jesus, 
which was to be taken in a military sense, after the 
fashion of those days, but in this case it was to be a 
company of men for the closer following of Christ. 
The military spirit of its founder and his first com- 
panions survives in the great flexibility of movement 
and the insistence on obedience to authority that char- 
acterize the Society. 

The Jesuits have had more enemies, perhaps, than 
any other Catholic religious community. Their very 
success in promoting the Catholic cause has been the 
occasion of stirring up this enmity. Wherever the 
enemies of the Church get control they usually attack 
the Jesuits first. This is as fine a compliment to their 
strength and worth as could be found. Everywhere the 
Society is recognized as one of the strongest bulwarks 
in the defense of the Catholic Church. Once the Pope 
himself was forced to dissolve the Society, but it sur- 
vived. It always comes back. The latest case is Spain. 

Today the Society is among the largest in total mem- 
bership in the Church. Throughout ‘the world, amid 
the snow and ice of Alaska, in the torrid jungles of 
the equator and in the temperate zones, Jesuits are 
engaged in countless projects for Christ and His 
Church. Everywhere they display the same spiritual 
energy, the same devotedness to the salvation of souls 
and the greater glory of God, that marked their holy 
founder and his first disciples. 


Important developments at home and abroad have 
pushed into the background the fierce controversy which 
waged over the Trade Pacts. Indicative of the sharply 
divided opinions and of the 
strength of the opposition 
was the close margin of votes 
by which the Chief Execu- 
tive and the Secretary of 
State were empowered for another three years to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements. With twenty-two 
pacts sealed as the result of his efforts, it is not to be 
wondered at that Secretary Hull defended his side so 
strongly and rejoiced so thoroughly in the victory that 
came to him and to the Administration. 

When the proposed Pittman amendment, which 
would have required a two-third’s Senate ratification, 
collapsed, so too did most of the other obstacles. Al- 
though the heat of argument has cooled and other issues 
are now to the fore, the subject is still an important 
one. It is intimately bound up with our whole foreign 
policy, while affecting very closely our domestic econ- 
omy. 

Tariff debates, which never end, are admittedly col- 
ored by the personal concerns of those who engage in 
them. While each class of our citizens and each busi- 
ness has a legitimate right to defend its own interests, 
there are times when sacrifices must be made for the 
common good. On the other hand, those who—will- 
ingly or unwillingly—make such sacrifices are entitled 
to be presented with proofs that these agreements are 
working out for the national welfare. 

The international situation, abnormal as always dur- 
ing time of war, may not present a fair opportunity 
for a conclusive test of these pacts. But it is quite pos- 
sible that the circumstances which have curtailed the 
European market may strengthen the claim that such 


Extension of Our 


Trade Pacts 
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pacts will eliminate the hazards of baxter by foreign 
nations, and the underselling’ of American exporters. 
Here again, time will tell. It would be an admission 
of defeat for our methods of legislation, if no process 
could be found—in the event that such agreements 
became disastrous—to remedy the situation. 


A. vomesric battle of no mean proportions is under 
way. On one side is William Green; on the other, John 
L. Lewis. At stake is-the passage or defeat of the Norton 
Labor Bill, with its proposed 
amendments to the National 
Labor’’Relations Act. The 
AFL and the CIO agree in 
this—that there is need of 
change. But when the House Labor Committee ap- 
proved the Norton Bill, Green was as loud in praising 
it as Lewis was in his condemnation of it. Their vocal 
expressions are by no means nonsense. Both sides are 
conscious of the fact that politically they have a rating 
ol importance. And both sides have taken action further 
to impress legislators and the nation at large that such 
a rating is not to be despised. 

[he proposed amendments make provision that the 
Labor Board personnel be increased from three to five; 
that an employer may petition for an election when 
there is a dispute between contesting unions; that the 


Debate on the 
Norton Bill 


Board shall not certify representatives of the contract’s 
bargaining units until the contract has been in effect 
a year or has been terminated; that the Board shall 
decide the bargaining unit, provided that in any case 
where a majority of a particular craft so decide the 
Board shall designate the craft as a unit for bargaining 


purposes. 

Chief source of worry to the CIO is the last men- 
tioned amendment. The AFL believes the proposal to 
be a guarantee of free choice for employees; the CIO 
scents in it a declaration of war on the industrial unions. 
Che issue, if not decided, will very probably be under 
debate when you read these lines. On its outcome may 
depend not only a change in the procedure of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but a strengthening of 
the power of one or other of the two great labor organi- 
zations. Whatever the results of voting on the Norton 
Bill may be, there is still no promise of harmony be- 
tween the AFL and CIO. 


W nite every human effort and every advantage of his 
position is being used by our holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, to establish justice and to restore peace, his chief 
hope that the world may re- 
turn to tranquility rests in 
heaven. From his heart and 
from the hearts of his great 
flock rises the unceasing 
prayer that God may give men light and move them to 
practice mutual charity. 

A year ago, when the shadow of war darkened all 
Europe, he bade Catholics of every nation turn to Mary, 
the Mother of Christ. Since greed, tyranny, and hate still 
prevail—since men are still unmindful of their common 
brotherhood, he pleads with us again that we beseech 
the great Mother of God to conciliate her Son who is 
justly offended at our many sins. 

“Now that the situation is worse,” the Supreme Pon- 


Mary, Queen 
of Peace 
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tiff writes, ‘“‘and this terrible war has broken out—bring. 
ing with it already untold harm and suffering—we can. 
not but call again on our children scattered throughout 
the world to gather around the altar of the Virgin 
Mother of God daily during the next month, consecrated 
to her, to offer suppliant prayer.” 

The anguish of Christ’s Vicar on earth is revealed 
in the rest of his message. It is not Mary’s lack of 
power, but our own obstacles to God’s grace, which 
prevent the settlement of differences and the correc. 
tion of injustices. While our tainted and selfish peti- 
tions may not be effective, the intercession of Mary 
can prevail. And it is a deep Catholic instinct which 
urges us to acknowledge our own unworthiness, and 
to turn to the one who is closest to the source of all 
grace. 

More necessary than any economic or political plan. 
ning is this use of the spiritual means at our disposal 
to wipe out the evils rampant in the world. It would be 
folly to disregard them. Catholics—and we believe all 
thinking Christians who realize what Christ’s Mother 
meant to him—will be happy to approach in prayerful, 
persevering confidence Mary, the Queen of Peace and 
the Mother of all men and all nations. 


Drastic measures against Communists in France, and 
the claim that in Norway and in other countries the 
“Blitzkreig” was made possible by traitors, strengthens 
the old adage that a man’s 
and a nation’s greatest ene. 
mies are “from within.” De. 
mocracies, true democracies, 
are entitled to their boast 
of liberalism. Freedom of thought, speech, religion, and 
press are taken for granted. When such freedom threat- 
ens to undermine a nation’s welfare, immediate action 
should be started. 

It is not against freedom or liberty to investigate, to 
enquire, and to expose the principles and activities 
of those who live in our free land. Such investigation 
should be conducted without violation of law or priv- 
ileges. Mistakes in procedure should be condemned and 
corrected. Liberty will not survive if tyranny assumes 
the role of protector. 

There is a grave danger, however, that mistakes in 
the detection of internal enemies may be so over- 
emphasized as to bring discredit on all legitimate efforts 
to uncover those who are working against every prin- 
ciple we hold dear. Such hysteria simply plays into the 
hands of unscrupulous traitors. Under the smoke screen 
of popular resentment they slink away to begin anew 
their sapping of our national foundations. For them, 
confusion is the best kind of camouflage. They grow 


Enemies From 


Within 


strong when public attention is distracted from them.’ 


A calm, unbiased, and undistracted vigilance should 


characterize this indispensable defense of our liberties. . 
Our judicial procedure will insure a fair trial for sus- 


pects. If it does not, we should see immediately to its 
reform. To fail in this would be to put ourselves in 
the very class of those dangerous and despised persons 
whom we brand as enemies without our gates. But when 
justice is impartial, the outcries of sentimental indi- 
viduals or of a sensational press against its decisions 
should be classed as akin to the treason which we are 
attempting to wipe out. 
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ly JUNE the major political parties 
of the United States will be staging 
the quadrennial conventions at 
which a few hundred professional 
politicians representing the forty- 
eight states, territories, and insular 
possessions, are permitted to divine 
the preference of their respective 
followers in the matter of candidates 
for the November Presidential stee- 
plechase. 

After days of stump-speaking, roll- 
calling, band-blaring, vote-trading 
parading and buffoonery, the con- 
ventions will present to a_breath- 
lessly waiting country the names of 
the men destined either to go to the 
White House or to join the doleful 
ranks of the also-rans. 

Four years ago, at this stage of the 
proceedings, the signs and omens 
were already clear and divination was 
ielatively easy. No reading of the 
stars was needed to inform the Demo- 
cratic wise men that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the people’s choice by a 
landslide four years previous, still 
moved under a lucky star. And in the 
case of the Republicans, the sudden 
popularity of the Kansas sunflower 
in Republican sections of the country 
was an omen to convince the Re- 
publican soothsayers that Governor 
Alfred M. Landon was their man. 

But this year all is confusion. The 
answer to the Democratic riddle lies 
locked in the mind of the Sphinx 
in the White House. No Republican 
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Alabama Lasts 24 Votes 


By JOHN C. O'BRIEN 


has appeared on the horizon wear- 
ing an unmistakable talisman of vic- 
tory. The fever of ambition runs 
high in the veins of a half dozen 
hopeful men in each camp. 

For months the Democratic elders 
have kept their gaze fixed upon the 
White House, prayerfully waiting 
for the President to speak. They 
have listened in vain. And, if the 
surmises of those around the throne 
are correct, they still will be listen- 
ing when they meet in Chicago. For 
the President's intimates believe that 
he will not make known his desires 
until after his name has been pre- 
sented to the convention. 

In one wing of his party—that 
which opposes his re-nomination 
either because they revere the no- 
third-term tradition or because they 
wish to see a more conservative 
Democrat chosen as standard bearer, 
the President’s silence has been a 
cause of anguish. In the other, com- 
posed for the most part of ardent 
New Dealers and practical politi- 
cians who are pinning their hopes 
of retaining their local power on 
the President's popularity, each hour 
of suspense is hailed with satisfac- 
tion. Unless the President speaks 
this group will continue to cherish 
the hope that he will spend another 
four years in the White House. 

A great deal of white paper has 
been covered in the last twelve 
months with the conjectures of polit- 
ical writers as to what Mr. Roose- 
velt will or will not do. There have 
been reports of what Mr. Roosevelt 
is supposed to have said concerning 
his plans to political associates in 
private conversations. But these con- 
jectures and reports all are beside 
the point. The pertinent fact is that 
the President has not taken himself 
out of the Democratic race. 

Of course, the mere fact that the 
President has refrained from pub- 
lishing his plans does not of itself 
mean that he desires to run for a 
third term, but the longer he remains 
in the pre-convention race, the more 
difficult it will be to withdraw if 
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Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


the convention tries to force the 
nomination upon him. If his desire 
is another term there is a cogent 
reason why he should not say so. If, 
on the other hand, he does not de- 
sire a third term there are a number 
of reasons why he should still pur- 
sue a policy of silence. 

Assuming that he wants another 
four years in the White House, the 
President would not announce the 
fact for the reason that he would not 
want to appear to be flouting the 
no-third-term tradition. To do so 
would be fatal, for he would be then 
playing into the hands of his polit- 
ical enemies who are eager to make 
it seem that he seeks to perpetuate 
dictator-fashion his grip upon the 
reins of government. Sound political 
strategy would impel the President 
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to adopt a passive attitude. Yield- 
ing to a draft movement would not 
carry the same odium as active striv- 
ing to overthrow the no-third-term 
tradition. 

Silence would be equally good 
strategy if the President has made 
up his mind to retire at the end of 
his present term for reasons which 
he is reported to have discussed in 
conversations with associates. 

He has told White House visitors 
that his influence abroad would be 
impaired if he let it be known that 
he was approaching the end of his 
tenure as Chief Executive. He 
wanted to be in a position, so his 
friends say, to seize any opportunity 
that might present itself to exert the 
vast power of his office in halting the 
holocaust which threatens the secur- 
ity of nations everywhere. 

Domestic considerations undoubt- 
edly also induced the President to 
seal his lips. Naturally, he wanted to 
maintain his influence in Congress 
and to have a voice in the naming 
of the Democratic ticket. From his 
reading of history, he would know 
that the one certain way of retain- 
ing his leadership was to keep the 
party leaders guessing. So whether 
or not he is a candidate for another 
term, the policy of silence was best 
calculated to serve his ends. But as 
a cue to what his plans for the future 
may be, it is worthless. 

Nevertheless, those in a position 
to judge are convinced that in his 
heart the President does not want 
another term. His closest associates, 
persons in his official family who 
see him frequently, say that he is 
tired and longs for the quiet of re- 
tirement. They believe the last seven 
years of tremendous responsibility 
have taken their toll of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s marvelous vitality. 


GAIN, according to these same in- 
A timates, Mr. Roosevelt is keenly 
solicitous that his place in history 
shall not be dimmed by anti-climax. 
He is now at the pinnacle of his 
public career, twice President by the 
greatest majority ever given a candi- 
date. He probably could, if he would 
give the word, receive a third-term 
nomination, and, conceivably, he 
could be re-elected. But not by the 
sweeping majorities given. him be- 
fore. Moreover, he would probably 
have a divided Congress. At best his 
power over Congress would be weak- 
ened and his efforts to continue his 


domestic, and perhaps his foreign 
policy might end in frustration. 

No doubt all this has crossed the 
President’s mind. He is probably 
aware that the next four years will 
present problems more difficult of 
solution than any he has had to deal 
with, but whether these will be the 
ruling considerations when he an- 
nounces his decision with respect to 
a third term, no one knows. 

New Dealers continue to be hope- 
ful. They take heart from the fact 
that he has not yet taken himself 
out of the race. They are counting 
heavily upon his deep anxiety over 
the future of civilization. They be- 
lieve that if affairs in Europe con- 
tinue to go from bad to worse, he 
would consider it his duty to put 
aside all personal considerations, 
and, the electorate approving, con- 
tinue to guide the nation. The Pres- 
ident is reported to have said him- 
self to friends that the existence of 
a grave emergency would be the 
only consideration that would in- 
fluence him to seek re-election. 

But there is another possibility 
which strikes the fancy of those 
aware of the President’s predilec- 
tion for the dramatic gesture. This 
is that, having allowed the conven- 
tion to receive his name, he would 
reject the nomination as Caesar 
spurned a crown, and in so doing 
exalt the no-third-term tradition in 
such a way that no dictator-minded 
successor would dare to disregard it 
in the future. This, of course, is 
strictly conjecture. 

All of which goes to show how 
closely the President has guarded his 
secret. We have it on Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s word that even she has not 
been taken into his confidence. 

Meanwhile, recent primary elec- 
tions have clarified the situation 
somewhat, but only to the extent 
of deflating the Presidential boom 
of Vice-President John Nance Gar- 
ner and establishing beyond ques- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity, while somewhat diminished, is 
still incomparably greater than that 
of any other Democrat. The Presi- 
dent’s majorities in Wisconsin and 
Illinois only served to give momen- 
tum to the third-term movement and 
to convince hard-headed practical 
politicians like Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, of Chicago, and Mayor Frank 
Hague, of Jersey City, that only 
Roosevelt could assure victory. 
Garner’s defeat was a shattering 





blow to the hopes of the Democratigy” 
Conservatives of whom he was 
symbol. And that leads us to th 
question: “To whom would th 
party turn if the President shoul 
refuse to lead?” % 

Here again, the President hold 
the key to the riddle, for he will be ig 
a position to make his wishes tel 
in the convention. Unquestionably 
his first choice would be Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson, of N 
York, a thorough-going New Dealer, 
but the President is too experienced 
a politician to believe that Jackson= 
a political unknown, could be nomi 
nated for first position. 
























































































— it has been creditably re. 
ported that Mr. Roosevelt, envis- 
aging the elimination of himself, has 

















































thrown out the suggestion that Jack- unop] 
son would make an admirable run- fortur 
ning mate for Secretary of State to tt 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. and é 
Such a ticket would have the ad- Th 
vantage of appealing to both wings K. W 
of the party. Hull, a fundamentally of a 
conservative Southerner with a good — 
record as administrator of foreign McN 
policy, would appeal to the conserva- = 
tives, while Jackson, upholder of the wide 
Roosevelt brand of New Dealism, Deal 
would appeal to the liberals in his Ww 
own party and the unaffiliated pro- _ 
gressive groups. McN 
But merely to propose such a firta 
combination to the convention lead 
would create the unparalleled situ- _ 
ation of the vice-presidential nomi-— wal 
nation becoming the main prize. For ; T 
the party leaders would be quick to in tl 
see that, considering Hull’s advanced wha 
age—he is sixty-eight—he would not find 
be likely to seek a second term and, the 
that the Vice-President would be in with 
line of succession with a strong claim abl 
on the party for nomination as a 


President in 1944. Hull’s position 


would be that of vote-getting stalk- Ad 
ing horse for a New Deal Vice- “ee 
President. oe 

That being the probable situation, . 
it may be assumed that Postmaster- 
General James A. Farley’s claims = 
on his party would come forcibly to na 
the fore. Farley, although avowedly hg 
a candidate for President, probably . 
is actually shooting at second honors y 
with Mr. Hull in first position. And ‘ 
Farley has a following sufficiently = 
strong to create difficulties for any z 
ticket which would leave him out +: 
in the cold. in 


Moreover, even if Hull should be 


Photos from Harris & Ewing 
Thomas E. Dewey, candidate for Republican 
nomination, and the smiling Paul V. McNutt 


Senators Vandenberg, Wheeler, Garner, 
and Taft—all Presidential possibilities 


unopposed, which is not likely, his 
fortunes would be inextricably tied 
to the Vice-President nomination 
and a deadlock might ensue. 

This would leave Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, of Montana, a liberal 
of a stripe not altogether pleasing 
to ardent New Dealers, and Paul V. 
McNutt, of Indiana, whose lip- 
service to New Deal principles is 
widely mistrusted among the New 
Deal elect, in a strategic position. 

Wheeler probably would be more 
acceptable to both factions than 
McNutt, although the Montanan’s 
firtation with John L. Lewis, the 
leader of the C. I. O., has somewhat 
tarnished his reputation for being a 
“safe liberal.” 

Turning now from the confusion 
in the Democratic ranks to the some- 
what clearer Republican picture, we 
find a field of candidates early in 
the field and doing valiant battle 
with no Damocles’ sword of a pos- 
sible third-term president hanging 
over their heads. 

At this date, four Republican 
aspirants have set up pre-conven- 
tion headquarters and two have been 
bidding for delegates in primary 
elections, They are Thomas E. 
Dewey, forceful, hard-hitting District 
Attorney of New York; and three 
United States Senators—Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan; Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, and Henry Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire. 

Dewey, whose youth and inexpe- 
ence in the administrative side of 
government have been his greatest 
handicaps, has startled the elders of 
his party by his sensational triumphs 
Mm straw polls and Presidential pri- 


mary elections. He put the veteran 
Vandenberg, wise in the ways of poli- 
tics and forceful on the platform, to 
complete rout in Wisconsin. In Illi- 
nois, where he was unopposed, he 
piled up an impressive vote and in 
his own state he pocketed a majority 
of the delegation. 

Backed by wealthy Ruth Hanna 
McCormick and other influential Re- 
publicans with fat bankbooks, Dewey 
has been waging an aggressive and 
farflung pre-convention campaign, 
trouping from coast to coast, firing 
huge audiences with enthusiasm and 
capturing the attention of Repub- 
lican newspaper editors. 

As the situation stands, unques- 
tionably he has a leg up on the 
nomination. But he is not so far 
out in front as was Landon four 
years ago at this time. Moreover, 
powerful forces within his party are 
opposing him—the majority of the 
old guard party bosses and the con- 
servative Republicans of great wealth 
who provide the sinews of war in 
national campaigns. 

Dewey’s successes in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere reduced Vandenberg’s 
chances almost to the vanishing 
point. Senator Bridges’ Presidential 
aspirations have never really caught 
the attention of his colleagues, many 
of whom suspect that, like Farley, 
he is really aiming at second place. 
And if that is his ambition, he stands 
a fair chance of attaining it, provided 
the Presidential nomination goes to 
the Middle West. 

The elimination of Vandenberg 
and Bridges as formidable first-place 
contenders leaves Dewey opposed: by 
Senator Taft, who hails from the 


middlewestern state of Ohio, one of 
the traditionally Republican states. 

Taft has pursued a different strat- 
egy from that used by Dewey—evad- 
ing primary contests and campaign- 
ing Only sporadically. But he has 
not been idle. Quietly and efficiently, 
his supporters have been pocketing 
delegations, principally in the south- 
ern states. No one challenges the 
boast of Taft’s headquarters that 
their candidate will go into the con- 
vention with more pledged delegates 
than any of his opponents. His genu- 
ine detestation of most everything 
the New Deal stands for, his contin- 
ual harping on economy, his sym- 
pathy for the Administration’s policy 
of aiding the Allies up to a point 
short of armed assistance, all make 
him acceptable to powerful Repub- 
licans who revere the name of his 
father and long for a return to pre- 
New Deal conditions. 

Although Taft lacks glamour, 
many Republicans believe that is an 
asset—that the country is tired of 
emotion-stirring political programs. 
Even the Dewey managers resent ef- 
forts of such Democratic critics as 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes to pin the label “political 
glamour boy” upon their candidate. 

History may repeat itself at Phila- 
delphia. Dewey may build up such a 
strong following that the party bosses 
may have to take him whether they 
like it or not. But if a deadlock 
ensues, Taft would be the man to 
watch. Having avoided primary con- 
tests he would be pursued by none 
of the bitterness which lingers in the 
breasts of men who have entered 
the lists and been beaten. 
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| were are a good many 
people living today who 
remember the year 
1878. That year witnessed 
the birth of John Mase- 
field, while at that time 
the ways of men were al- 
ready interesting the in- 
quisitive minds of Bert- 
rand William Russell and 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
aged six and four years, re- 
spectivey. In 1878 Pius IX 
finished his glorious reign, 
the longest Pontificate in 
the history of the Church, 


can 


while Leo XIII took up 
the burden in his stead. 
But although it may not 
seem so at first glance, 


probably the most impor- 
tant event in 1878 was the 
birth of a daughter to an 
unassuming couple in the 
little Italian village of Ca- 
migliano. 

Chis child, Gemma Ma- 
ria Umberta Pia Galgani, 
probably never heard of 
her many contemporaries, 
destined to become famous 
in literature and science, and they 
in their turn never dreamed that a 
black-haired child in Camigliano 
would some day claim the attention 
of the whole Catholic world. 

What is she going to do?” they 
might have asked. “Why is she to 
become so famous?” 

{nd the answer might have come 
back: “She is going to love God. She 
is going to become a saint!” 

Gemma’s early life was unevent- 
ful. At the age of three, together 
with two sisters‘and two brothers, 
she started going to school. On May 
26, 1885, aged seven, she received 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
\fterward, while assisting at the 
Mass of Thanksgiving, the first of 
the spiritual phenomena. that were 
to be so characteristic of Gemma’s 
later life made itself evident. 

“I was assisting as best as I could,” 
she writes in her autobiography, 
“and praying for Mamma, when 
suddenly a Voice in my heart said 





Lily of Lucca 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 





Blessed Gemma Galgani, whose canonization 
takes place this month 


to me: ‘Are you willing to give me 
your mother?’ 

“*Yes’ I replied, ‘if you take me 
also.’ 

““No,’ said the Voice. ‘Give me 
your mother of your own will. For 
the present you must remain with 
your father. I will take you to her 
in Heaven later.’” 

Four months later the child’s 
mother was dead of tuberculosis, 
aged thirty-nine. Shortly before she 
passed away, the good woman re- 
marked to those about her: 

“I offer my life willingly to God 
that I may obtain the grace of hav- 
ing my eight children with me in 
Paradise.” 

The loss of her mother was a great 
hardship for little Gemma, to be 
followed, in 1894, by the death of 
her favorite brother, Gino. But these 
trials were as nothing compared to 
the calamity that befell the entire 
family in 1896. At this time Enrico 
Galgani, who had amassed a modest 
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fortune as a pharmacist in 
Lucca, became the victim 
of a dishonest friend. His 
entire life’s savings were 
wiped out through an up 
fortunate investment and 
he and his seven living 
children were reduced to 
the utmost penury. In vain 
his family, and particularly 
Gemma, who was his favor. 
ite, tried to cheer him 
in his affliction. Sorrow 
preyed upon him. He re 
flected that he had lost not 
only his own money but 
all the funds belonging to 
his sister. It was too much; 
his health gave way, and 
on November 11, 1897, at 
the age of fifty-seven, En- 
rico Galgani passed to his 
eternal reward. 
Immediately his credi- 
tors seized what few effects 
remained in the house, 
The children were dis 
persed among various rela- 
tives, Gemma finding a 
temporary haven with an 
uncle and aunt at Camai- 
ore. These relatives owned a drapery 
shop and were more than anxious 
to share their worldly means with 
a pretty nineteen-year-old niece. For 
several months Gemma .lived with 
them, working at times in the shop 
or helping around the house. Two 
young men, attracted to the new- 


comer, sought her hand in marriage, 


but Gemma had other ideas. The 
eldest girl of the Galgani children, 
she had decided to become a nun- 
if she could be spared. But could 
she? Who would look after the 
younger children, now that both 
parents were gone? : 

The uncle and aunt at Camaiore 
were not slow in pointing out the 
advantages of a suitable match. 
Gemma began to be unhappy, for 
she did not want to hurt anyone's 
feelings. She made frequent visits to 
church, storming Heaven to show 
her a way out of the difficulty. As 
time went on, it became very evi 
dent that she could not remain in 
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Camaiore indefinitely. Then sud- 
denly the girl’s problem was solved, 
but in a very painful manner. 

“I began to suffer from curvature 
of the spine and to experience vio- 
lent pains in my back,” she writes 
in her autobiography. 

Gemma’s ailment was painful and 
severe, and for more than a year 
she was confined to her bed. The 
impoverished condition of her aunt 
in Lucca, whose money had also 
been swallowed up in the recent 
disaster, was a source of concern to 
the suffering girl, but yet she re- 
mained resigned to the Will of God. 
Ever since she could remember, she 
had wanted to suffer for sinners, to 
devote herself to a life of reparation 
in some cloistered community. Af- 
flicted now with an illness that far 
exceeded the severity of any self-im- 
posed mortifications, why should she 
complain? 

One day, however, a_ visitor 
brought her a book—the Life of 
Venerable Confrater Gabriel of the 
Passionist Congregation. The story 
of this humble Brother had a great 
eflect upon the suffering girl. He 
had belonged to a religious Congre- 
gation especially devoted to the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. Although not offi- 
cially canonized, still he was a saint 
in Heaven. He, too, had been de- 
voted to the sufferings of Christ. He, 
too, had wanted to be a victim 
for others. Thus, as the days passed, 
Gemma conceived a great admira- 
tion for Confrater Gabriel, and the 
holy Brother rewarded her by ap- 
pearing to her numerous times. 

Early in 1899, and at the express 
command of her confessor, Gemma 
began a novena to Blessed Margaret 
Mary Alacoque for the purpose of 
obtaining a cure. Of this she writes 
in her autobiography: 


“On the 23rd I began for the 
third time, that is I intended to 
begin it, but it was now only a 
few minutes to midnight, and I 
heard the sound of a Rosary and 
I felt a hand placed on my fore- 
head. A voice then began to say 
the Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Gloria, nine times. I hardly 
knew what to say, I was so weak 
with pain. The same voice that 
had said the Our Father asked 
me: “Do you wish to be cured?’ 
‘It is all the same to me,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘you 
will be cured. Pray with faith 


to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Every evening until the end of 
the novena I shall come and we 
shall pray together to the Sacred 
Heart.’ ‘And what about Blessed 
Margaret Mary?’ I asked. ‘Add 
the Gloria three times in her 
honor,’ was the answer. This I 
did for nine evenings in succes- 
sion. The same person (it was 
St. Gabriel) came every evening 
and placed his hand on my fore- 
head as before.” 


The outcome of these remarkable 
prayers was that Gemma was in- 
stantaneously cured of advanced tu- 
berculosis of the spine. Ill for two 
years, she was now completely re- 
stored to health. At last the way 
seemed clear for her to enter a con- 
vent, and on May 1 of the same year 
she entered the Visitation Monastery 
in Lucca. 

But deep in Gemma’s heart had 
always been the longing to practice 
severe mortification. It was not long 
before she found that the mild rule 
of the Visitandines was not to her 
liking. The Superiors also were soon 
convinced that she had no vocation 
to their mode of religious life, and 
informed her accordingly. Thus, 
after only twenty days in the con- 
vent, Gemma was forced to return 
to the world. 


FTER Gemma’s return to the 
world her heart was down- 
cast. She had thought to give her- 
self entirely to Christ’s service, to 
the reclamation of sinners, as a 
cloistered nun, and now she had 


been sent away from the convent. 


Our Lord had not wanted her as 
a victim after all. But the time was 
fast approaching when Gemma 
would become a victim of another 
kind, a unique soul in a modern 
world where men flee from suffering 
and inconvenience. One summer 
night, shortly after her brief trial of 
convent life and while making the 
Holy Hour, Gemma seemed to see 
Our Lord before her with the Cross. 
Presently He said to her: 

“Gemma, do you desire this Cross? 
Behold, this is the gift I have pre- 
pared for thee.” 

“Oh, my Jesus, do give it to me!” 
she cried out. “But give me also the 
strength to bear it!” 

On the vigil of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, June 8, 1899, the 
Cross was truly presented to Gemma, 
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for about eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning she received the impression of 
the Sacred Stigmata. Her hands, 
feet, and side were mysteriously 
pierced, and blood flowed copiously 
from the strange wounds. The 
phenomenon persisted until three 
o'clock of the next day, to be 
repeated each week for nearly two 
years. The following is an abridge- 
ment of the account and appear- 
ance of the Stigmata as given in the 
Life of Gemma Galgani: 


“Scarcely had the ecstasy begun 
when there appeared on the 
back of both hands and in the 
middle of the palms a reddish 
mark, and then one saw under 
the epidermis a rent being made 
little by little in the flesh inside 
—oblong on the backs of the 
hands and irregularly round in 
the palms. A little later the skin 
itself broke and the opening 
took on all the characteristics of 
a fresh wound. .. . The wound 
in the palm became covered 
with a hard fleshy protuberance 
in the form of the head of a 
nail, raised and not adhering, 
about the size of a penny. In the 
feet, the wounds were wider and 
surrounded towards the edges 
with livid flesh, and the differ- 
ence in size was the opposite to 
the wounds in the hands, the 
wound on the top of the left 
foot being bigger than that of 
the sole of the right foot. 
The aperture of the wound in 
the side was in the form of a 
crescent lying on its back with 
the two points turned upwards. 
... The Friday ecstasy ceasing, 
the flow of blood also ceased, 
and the raw flesh on the hands 
and feet began to dry up, the 
mass of lacerated tissues drawing 
in and becoming firmer little by 
little. On the following day, or 
on Sunday at the latest, not a 
trace of those deep wounds re- 
mained.” 


Naturally, the appearance of the 


mysterious wounds in Gemma’s 
body caused her untold embarrass- 
ment and confusion. In vain she 
tried to keep this heavenly favor 
from the members of her household, 
but it was impossible. Everyone no- 
ticed the. gloves she began to wear, 
the limp that developed while walk- 
ing, her mysterious and almost con- 
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stant preoccupation with launder- 
ing certain pieces of linen. The story 
of the Stigmata leaked out, and 
there were several diverse opinions 
as to the authenticity of the miracle. 
Monsignor Volpi, Gemma’s director, 
was at a loss as to what to do. Cer- 
tain doctors put the whole matter 
down as a fraud. 

But there were others, particularly 
a certain Giannini family, who 
recognized the Stigmata as part of 
a holy and mysterious vocation of 
suffering. Because the Gianninis 
were understanding souls, and be- 
cause she could no longer enjoy 
privacy and kindness in her own 
home, Gemma came to live with 
them as one of the family. 

About the summer of 1899, Gem- 
ma was privileged to see a Passionist 
priest for the first time, when a mis- 
sion was given at Lucca by members 
of the Congregation. Of this she 
writes in her autobiography: 


“We had come to the last day 
of the holy mission. All the peo- 
ple were gathered in the church 
for the General Communion. I 
also was taking part with the 
others, and Jesus, Who was 
pleased, it seems, made Himself 
clearly felt in my soul, and 
asked: ‘Gemma, do you like that 
habit with which the priest is 
clothed?’ And He indicated a 
Passionist in my _ vicinity. 
‘Would you also like to be 
clothed in a habit like that?’ ‘My 
God!’ I exclaimed. Then Jesus 
continued: ‘You will be a 
daughter of My Passion, and a 
favorite daughter.’ ” 


[t was some months later that 
Gemma came under the influence of 
the Passionists, particularly that of 
Father Germanus of St. Stanislaus, 
a noted scholar and missionary. He 
it was who guided her extraordinary 
soul for the last three years of her 
life. 

For Gemma was still trying to en- 
ter a convent, any convent, and not 
one would receive her. In particular 
did the girl’s heart yearn for the 
austere rule of the cloistered Pas- 
sionist nuns, who, Father Germanus 
had told her, were established at 
nearby Tarquinia. In her daily life 
she followed, as far as was possible, 
the horarium of these religious, ris- 
ing at midnight to say the Divine 
Office and following other practices 


common to them. But despite her 
pleadings, the Mother Superior 
would not receive her. Extravagant 
stories of her ecstasies, of the suffer- 
ings she underwent each week when 
the Stigmata made themselves evi- 
dent on her body, seemed sufficient 
cause for denying her admission. 
Such an unusual case as hers might 
have a disturbing effect on the other 
religious. Added to this was the like- 
lihood of her harboring the germs 
of tuberculosis, since both her 
mother and brother had died of the 
dread disease. 

So the days passed. Gemma hid 
her disappointment as well as she 





Fuller details of the life of 
this extraordinary servant of 
God are available in pamphlet 
form—St. Gemma, by Fr. Aloy- 
sius McDonough, C.P.,—and in 
the new book, St. Gemma Gal- 
gani, by Bishop Proserpio, S.J. 


Pamphlet — St. 
cents 


Gemma— 10 


Book—St. Gemma Galgani— 
$2.00 
You are urged to join the St. 
Gemma League. Address: Mis- 
sion Procurator, THE SIGN, 


Union City, N. J. 





could and prayed and worked for 
the cause nearest her heart: the 
establishment of a convent of Pas- 
sionist nuns in her own village. 
Presently, to her already intense 
sufferings, were added those of the 
scourging and the crown of thorns. 
But Gemma was joyful and called 
every Friday “a festival day.” On 
these days, she was sure, Our Lord 
considered her as a victim for sin- 
ners and dragged many poor repro- 
bates from the brink of Hell. It was 
only in February 1901 that these un- 
usual sufferings ceased. At that time, 
at the command of her confessor, 
the wounds of the Stigmata closed 
up and never appeared again. 

In 1903 Gemma became ill. Fear- 
ing that she had tuberculosis and 
that their younger children might 
be in danger, the Giannini family 
had her removed from their own 
home to a near-by house. This was 





‘quote Pope Benedict XV: 
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one of the last and greatest suffer. 
ings in the young girl’s life, which 
she had prophesied some three years 
before. 

Gemma. left the Giannini f 
on January 24; 1903, and no one 
ever knew what the parting cost her, 
She had already lost her own parents 
through death; now she was losi 
those who had taken their place, 
Dreadful temptations began to assail 
her, the devil frequently ap 
to her and endeavoring to make her 
despair of salvation. These diaboli: 
cal attacks were observed by all of 
Gemma’s friends, and in particular 
by Cecilia Giannini, who was closest 
of all the family to Gemma. e 

But on April 11, 1903, Gemma 
long struggle was over. No longer 
the suffering, the disappointment, 
the misunderstanding which had 
filled most of her twenty-five years, 
On Holy Saturday of that year the 
lily of Lucca at last entered upon 
the reward of those who have not 
seen, yet have believed. 

Gemma Galgani spent all of her 
life, save twenty days, in the world 
of seculars, yet she has always been 
considered as one of the bright lights 
of the Passionist Congregation. To 
“The 
pious virgin, Gemma Galgani, if not 
by habit and profession, undoubt- 
edly by desire and affection, is 
rightly numbered among the re 
ligious of St. Paul of the Cross.” 
And Gemma herself, when she was 
refused admission to the Passionist 
monastery at Tarquinia, admitted 
sadly: 

“Alive, they do not want me, but 
after my death they will be glad to 
have me.” 

On May 2 of this year, together 
with Blessed Mary St. Euphrasia 
Pelletier, Gemma Galgani is to be 
elevated to the altars of the Church. 
Her rise to official sanctity has been 
rapid, for she was declared Vener- 
able only in 1931 and Blessed in 
1933. There is no doubt that her 
life is one long story of superhuman 
sacrifice for others. As a girl in her 
teens, she longed to become a Pas 
sionist, so that she might convert 
many sinners by her hidden prayet 
and devotion. Unable to fulfill her 
desire, she offered her life to God 
that a monastery of Passionist nuns 





might be established in her native 


Lucca. Less than three years later, 
on March 16, 1903, her dream was 
fulfilled. 
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France is going through a 
period of change in order to adjust 
its government and economy to the 
war. It is possible that the Cabinet 
shifts to date will be followed by 
other adjustments until France finds 
a government satisfactory to carry 
the war forward. The reasons for 
shifts in the French government do 
not seem to have been the issue of 
the war itself — whether France 
should continue the war against Ger- 
many—but rather on how the war 
should be conducted. The French 
people became restless in inaction. 
The vast French military mobiliza- 
tion is costing the nation almost a 
billion francs a day and French 
economy, in common with the econ- 
omy of all belligerent nations, is 
completely and expensively  dis- 
rupted by a war that does not seem 
to be getting anywhere. 

And so the French people, or at 
least the French politicians—for the 
French system does not allow the 
resigning Premier to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies and appeal to 
the country in a special election— 
have called for a fresh deal. On 
March 20, the gooth day of the war, 
Edouard Daladier resigned as Presi- 
dent of the Council, or Premier, af- 
ter he had failed to obtain the uni- 
fied support of the Chamber. His 
ministry was a long one as French 
Cabinets go; he formed his latest 
government on April 4, 1938. 


After Daladier resigned Paul 


General Gamelin (extreme right) confers with General Ironside 
and General McNaughton, British and Canadian army leaders 
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Reynaud, Daladier’s Minister of 
Finance, formed a government and 
when he presented it to the Cham- 
ber it was accepted by a majority of 
one vote. M. Reynaud said that he 
would accept this narrow mandate 
only because he did not want what 
he termed “a cascade of govern- 
ments.” In other words he did not 
want to treat the enemy to a view 
of one of those ail too frequent 
periods in French political life 
where the ambitions of petty poli- 
ticians cause Cabinets to chase each 
other in and out of power as 
through a revolving door. The new 
government contained three Social- 
ists and was therefore somewhat 
broader at its political base than the 
Daladier government which had 
been in the main a government of 
the moderate center factions. 

In the case of almost any other 
people but the French, a Cabinet 
crisis resulting in the incoming 
Premier holding his government to- 
gether by a majority of only one 
would be extremely discouraging in 
time of war. Should the recent 
changes actually result in a period in 
which governments came and went 
in utter confusion, such a situation 
would indeed give comfort to the 
enemy and cause dismay to Great 
Britain. There are, however, certain 
factors which make such a situation 
unlikely. Chief among these factors 
is the growing feeling in France that 
some modification of the present sys- 
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War-lime 
Changes 
In France 


By KENNETH CAMPBELL 









tem, as contained in the Constitu- 
tion, is necessary if continuity and 
stability of government is to result. 
This feeling is not new. It was 
held by a number of French states- 
men at the inception of the Third 
Republic and in recent years vari- 
ous modification programs have 
been advanced. The stern necessities 
of war time are likely to strengthen 
the feeling and may even result in 
concrete proposals for Constitu- 
tional changes being placed before 
the people. Whoever should ad- 
vance such proposals calculated to 
make the French government more 
stable and less unwieldy would be 
able to argue the obvious necessity 
of stable government in war time. 
Important constitutional changes 
were advanced by Gaston. Doumer- 
gue in 1934 and 1935. M. Doumer- 
gue proposed, among other things, 
that the Premier, when the govern- 
ment was in disagreement with a 
majority of the Chamber, should be 
able to appeal to the country in a 
special election. It carried with it 
the connotation that the Premier 
would also be able to dissolve the 
Chamber to do this. In advocating 
his proposals in a radio broadcast, 
M. Doumergue said: “You may be 
sure that Cabinet crises will become 
rare when the fear of immediate 
dissolution of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties puts a brake on impatient and 
unjustifiable ambitions, which are 
more frequently the root of such 
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rises than a conflict of principles.” 
In 1935 these proposals seemed 
ingerous to many French leaders 
nd nothing came of them. It was 
yinted out that should a Premier 
ive power to dissolve the Chamber, 
might hesitate to vote 
against him since a special election 
would mean that they would have 
to defend their Chamber seats in an 
expensive election campaign against 
government well equipped with 
ret funds and usually backed by 
strong section of the press and the 
radio, 
Other proposals for Constitutional 
have been advanced from 
ne to time. It remains to be seen 
whether the Cabinet situation in 
is a forerunner of other and 
more frequent shifts which, if they 
curred, might cause a strong pop- 
ular movement for changes in the 
system, even in this confused period 
Ot wal 


puties 


changes 


France 


far the Cabinet shifts in 
French government have evoked 
comparatively little comment in the 
German press because the Germans 
ilize that one or two changes of 
ministry do not indicate any real 
weakness on the part of France and 
therefore not occasions for spe- 
ial jubilation. France had several 
Cabinet crises during the World 
and still won. 
France’s friends and enemies know 


Thus 


Vv il 





that France’s strength does not lie 
in its methods of government but in 
the continuity of thought that pro- 
duces a French way of life. French- 
men are inclined to look on all gov- 
ernment as a nuisance and endure 


.their own system only because it 


seems better to them than anything 
else they see at the moment. 
Probably there is no such thing 
as an average Frenchman any more 
than there is an average English- 
man, an average American, or even 
an average German. In Verdun, the 
latest of his monumental series of 
novels about the French, Jules Ro- 
mains tells of the motives that en- 
abled different types of Frenchmen 
to hold the intolerable lines at Ver- 
dun in 1915 and 1916. The boyish 
second lieutenant from Saint Cyr 
fought because he believed that a 
vanquished France would be a per- 
sonal dishonor to him and that it 
was better to die on the field of 
honor than to live dishonored. The 
reserve officer with generous impulses 
fought because he believed that he 
was fighting for the eventual peace 
of the world and that: “Thanks to 
our sacrifice, our children will not 
continue these horrors.” The cynical 
French philosopher, who looked on 
the war as the “end of the world” 
and knew that death would come 
some time, fought because it made 
little difference to him when it came. 
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Frenchmen never fail to thrill at the sight of their army on parade 
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The soldier with liberal or pe. & imi 
haps radical tendencies saw the iE Seen 
as one in which the. oppressed ang ’ ae ul 
exploited of the earth would be jib. ihe disast 
erated. Next to him in the trenchy yar, went 
might be a soldier whose home had Wat. For 
been broken up by the war or whog rary tradi 
dearest friends had been killed and when Fra 
who fought on to avenge the per, amy be 
sonal affronts that the war had, mained 
brought to him. BB and was 1 
The point is that no matter what. except at 
their views, the men of Verduy poleon I] 
fought. They fought because their There 
divergent reasons of why they were people se 
at the front were wrapped up in and Barth. At 
given unity by the very definite Blion 0 
thing known as the French tradi i, from 
tion; the French way of life. It is for J} je Cha 
this that the men of France are will. eenth 0 
ing to fight today. and thei 
The central core of the French § their sh 


tradition is the dignity of the human 
being. The “Declaration of tig: 
Rights of Man” was promulgated’ 
151 years ago and it embodied tog. 
greater or lesser degree the thou 
that binds all Frenchmen togethet 
in their hours of crisis. It is ‘nm 
than a mere question of choosif 
between forms of government 
tween a republic and a monardi 
between the Popular Front and the 
Republicanism of the Right. Tod 
Frenchman this tradition of the dig. 
nity of the individual is all that 
gives life meaning. 4 
The Frenchman does not conten 
that he and he alone has solved tig 
problem of liberty. He knows that 


liberal England and democratic Pau 
America have found workable an- 
swers. But the Frenchman feels that § ing be 
the solutions found by these coun- § has a 
tries were applicable to themselves § it-a | 
alone, whereas the French concep § lirium 
tion of human, individual freedom § quick, 
is universal and is advanced without § goverr 
the reservations that the Americans § they \ 
make—say in the case of the Negro, Thi 
of the reservations that England § that: 
makes in favor of the leadership, § the F 
of her Public School men. The: § leave 
French conception of life is an eter § whos 
nal verity and is worth fighting for § treme 
when challenged, the Frenchman be J few 1 
lieves. The French system of gov. § in fr 
ernment may be instable and weak, § to d 
he admits. No matter; it can be § they 
changed. It exists for the people, not stud 
the people for it. - § mou 
The Frenchman’s national char § thei 
acter is most truly expressed in his: J it b 
attitude toward the army. No na. § tank 
tion in the world has a more over’ § Wea 
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yhelming tradition of military 
jory than France. Her armies swept 
Furope under Napoleon and, after 
the disaster of the Franco-Prussian 
yar, went to victory in the World 
War, For centuries the French mili- 
tary tradition was aristocratic. But 
when France became a republic the 
amy became democratic. It re- 
nained the servant of the Republic 
and was never its master since then, 


except at one period, that of Na- 


poleon III. 

There are times when the French 

ple seem the most militaristic on 
arth. At the moment when a bat- 
lion of French Chasseurs swing 
in from the Etoile and come down 
the Champs Elysees on the Four- 
yenth of July, their arms swinging 
ad their long rifles riding high on 
ther shoulders, above their slant- 
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Paul Reynaud, Premier of France 


ing berets, the roar of the crowd 
has a quality of hoarse madness in 
it-a quality of pure martial de- 
lirium. Yet those little men with their 
quick, ringing bugles will never 
govern the French Republic. And 
they will not try. 

This writer once witnessed a scene 
that shows above anything else that 
the French can take their army or 
leave it alone. A mob of students 
whose sympathies were with the ex- 
treme Right—probably there were a 
few royalists among them—gathered 
in front of a Paris theater in 1931 
to demonstrate against a play that 
they considered insulting to the 
students and the army. The 
mounted Republican Guard edged 
their horses into the mob and drove 
it back into a café. In the front 
tank of the mob was a young officer 
Wearing the uniform of one of the 


crack colonial regiments. He yelled 
an insult at a wiry little Paris po- 
liceman. The policeman hauled him 
out of the crowd, knocked his cap 
off and kicked him up the street to 
the tune of sympathetic cheers from 
on-lookers. The French will fight 
and die under these officers but the 
civilian police and the military 
auxiliaries that they summon will 
rule the streets of Paris. 

The true French character is not 
always expressed through its leaders 
any more than it is expressed 
through its government. French po- 
litical leaders are made by French 
politics, and French politics has its 
share of the devious and shoddy. 
The demagogue, the crook, and the 
would-be dictator are found with 
distressing frequency in the history 
of the government of the Third Re- 
public. They have wrought the 
harm to their country that such per- 
sons always work, but they have 
never succeeded in impressing them- 
selves or their shortcomings on the 
French tradition. A few of them 
have hung on in French politics for 
a long time, but more have run their 
little courses and finally gone down 
before the savage wit that the 
Frenchman is able to wield in his 
press, or before the political memory 
of the French, who never forget a 
public folly or tolerate a public fool. 

Who are the men who lead France 
today? How will history evaluate 
them? Is there a Foch or a Clemen- 
ceau among them? It is too soon to 
tell. In many crises in French his- 
tory the times have produced the 
man. At other times, as in 1870, the 
man was not forthcoming and 
France went down to disaster. Yet 
there is something about the present 
leaders of the French that indicates 
that they will rise to this moment 
in their country’s history. 

Probably the most influential man 
in France today is Edouard Dala- 
dier. He is a son of a baker and 
comes from near Avignon. His 
father was a man ‘of character and 
sense and saw to it that his son had 
one of those solid French educa- 
tions that are the envy of the citizens 
of many other nations. As a boy 
Daladier seems to have been ad- 
dicted to strong opinions, for his 
father once shut him up and steered 
him in the general direction of his 
studies by telling him: “If you don’t 
amount to anything nobody cares 
what you think.” 





Wide World Photo 
General Weygand, commander of the 
Allied forces in the Near East 


Daladier amounted to something. 
He entered politics under the benev- 
olent sponsorship of the stout Her- 
riot, perpetual Radical Socialist 
leader and Mayor of Lyon. 

Daladier became a Professor of 
History at the University of Nimes 
in 1910 and entered the World War 
as a sergeant of Infantry. Before the 
war ended he was a captain, and had 
won the Croix de Guerre and the 
Legion of Honor. An adroit poli- 
tician who practiced his politics with 
a considerably greater amount of 
integrity than was common in 
French political life, he became one 
of the leaders of the Radical Social- 
ist Party—that vast left-middle block 
of the French Chamber of Deputies 
alignment and became Premier late 
in 1932. His government lasted nine 
months and was the last stable gov- 
ernment before the Popular Front 
came in with its sit-down strikes 
and its expensive public works pro- 
gram. 

He was again at the head of the 
government on February 6, 1934, 
the day of the desperate riot at the 
Concord Bridge in which a score of 
persons were killed in a clash be- 
tween partly defined political fac- 
tions. Daladier resigned the next 
day. To a lesser man this would 
have been an irretrievable political 
disaster, but Daladier returned to 
power, went to Hitler’s Munich and 
returned to keep his power, which 
under the circumstances nobody ex- 
pected he could. A tough-fibered, 
quiet man with an expression of 
perpetual melancholy, his hold on 
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the people of France is very great. 

Paul Reynaud is a different type 
from Daladier. He is more of a man 
of the world and less close to the soil 
of France and to the hearts of the 
French people than the son of the 
Carpentras baker. He is a lawyer 
who specialized in finance, and it is 
to him more than to anyone else 
that credit is due for placing France 
on a financial footing that enabled 
her to arm for the present war and 
fight it with her treasure as well as 
her man power. A little, nimble- 
witted man with a gift for repartee, 
M. Reynaud has held offices in the 
Cabinets of seyeral Premiers, begin- 
ning with the Cabinet of Andre 
Tardieu, in which he was Minister 
of Finance in 1930. 

The financial chaos left by the 
frenzied expenditures of the Com- 
munist - Socialist - Radical Popular 
Front were presented to him to 
solve. Capital was in flight and pub- 
lic confidence was shaken. Within 
a few weeks his skill and tact re- 
versed the flow of capital and re- 
stored French finances to a sound 
basis from which they were not 
shaken by the necessity of appalling 
appropriations for the French armed 
services. 

\t six o'clock on the morning of 
September 4, 1914, a chubby and 
very bland young colonel of chas- 
seurs entered the headquarters of 
General Joffre at Chantilly and 
gathered about him a few officers 
before a map. The map contained 
a lot of bad news for the French. 
German army groups of 1,700,000 
were bearing down on Paris. To stop 





Close as the dove’s wing to her breast of peace 


them it was necessary to form a mass 
of maneuver on their left flank. The 
orders constituting this mass of ma- 
neuver had already been drawn up 
by the quiet young colonel. Only 
the word of General Joffre was nec- 
essary to put them into effect and to 
set the newly constituted army group 
on the attack. The young officer ex- 
plained that the moment had come. 
The orders were issued, the group 
advanced, and the French and Eng- 
lish were victorious at the first Bat- 
tle of the Marne. Paris and the AIl- 
lied cause were saved. 

The colonel was Marie Gustav 
Gamelin. Today he is the generalis- 
simo of all the Allied land forces in 
France. He is the finest flowering of 
the French military tradition, and 
although he may not see the war 
to its finish—since many commanders 
in the early days make errors that 
cause them to lose their commands 
and give place to other com- 
manders who can have the second 
guess so important in war—General 
Gamelin is undoubtedly one of the 
best-trained military men in Europe. 
His is the tradition of the French 
professional soldier. With few ex- 
ceptions the members of his family 
have all been French soldiers, and 
many of them held important com- 
mands. Born in Paris on the Boule- 
vard St. Germain directly across 
from the War Ministry, he attended 
the smartest military preparatory 
school in France and was graduated 
from Saint Cyr with highest honors 
in a class of 449. 

Respected as General Gamelin is, 
he is probably not regarded as the 
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Mother of Fair Love 


By SR. MARY JEREMY 


She folds her Child—and every child at last 
Safe in the kind blue shadow of her veil 
Will lie content, all fright and anguish past. 


And wise old men shall lift their eyes in awe 
To that pure brow and almond-curving cheek, 

Bent motherly to teach them all the lore 

Of patient love they had not wit to seek. 
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first soldier of France. This honor 
goes to the slight, somewhat band). 
legged little General Maxime Wey. 
gand, commander of the Allig 
forces in the Near East. Genergi 
Weygand was the chief of staff of 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch in the do 
ing years of the World War and wa 
regarded by Foch as his spiritual sop, 
Many believe that he will succeed 
General Gamelin as Allied gener. 
alissimo in France if for any reason 
Gamelin withdraws from his com 
mand in a political shift of any son, 
It was Weygand who laid the plans 
by which the victorious Red Am 
of Soviet Russia was thrown back 
from Warsaw in the Soviet-Polish 
war immediately after the World 
War. 

France is not without other capa 
ble leaders in her military and civil 
ian spheres of life. Georges Mandel, 
now Minister of Colonies, is a 
newcomer in the upper reaches of 
the French political scene and ha 
done an excellent job of organizing 
France’s war-time effort in the colo 
nies. General Alphonse George, 
young beau ideal of the younge 
group of French officers, is frequent. 
ly mentioned for higher command 
in the event of a military shake-up. 
Edouard Herriot is still a power in 
the Left-Center political groups and 
may be called to high office again 
if the political picture changes. 

These men and others now ready 
to assume responsibility will not be 
found wanting in this test of the 
French way of life as against other 
concepts of humanity which are op 
posed to their own. 
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Then Godfrey released his first bomb. He 
circled and swung back toward the factory 


‘ 

"Tuars IT ... The Marvay 
munitions factory.” The gray-haired 
officer seated at the desk indicated 
with the tip of his pencil a point on 
the squared map lying before him. 
The younger man standing beside 
him bent forward to study the details 
of the map. A faint smile hovered at 
the corners of his mouth. He savored 
the dangers of his task... 

“We know that the place is strong- 
ly protected. Here . . . and here are 
guns.” The pencil point stabbed 
down at the outspread sheet. “You 
must carry out the job single-hand- 
ed... A better chance that way!” 

Godfrey nodded. “I know,” he said. 

The senior officer folded the map 
and handed it to the younger man. 


The interview was at an end. 
*” * - 


He was high above the clouds, but 
occasional gaps in the fleecy carpet 
beneath him gave him glimpses of 
woods, smooth green fields, the silver 
streak of a river. 


Godfrey glanced 
at his map and 
noted that he was 
nearing his ob- 
jective. He recog- 
nized the land- 
marks. The factory 
lay beyond that 
sharp bend of the 
viver ... 

Abruptly in his 
path there ap- 
peared a great ball 
of white smoke, 
another formed 
on his right, a 
third above him 
... Godfrey smiled and flew on. The 
roar of his engine had drowned the 
crash of bursting shells. 

A bare two hundred feet above the 
ground he steadied his machine upon 
a course that would take it above the 
full length of the flat-roofed build- 
ings. He saw a sudden scurry of over- 
alled figures emerging from door- 
ways. Women . . . Women in blue 
caps and short skirts. White faces 
staring upward... . 

Then Godfrey released his first 
bomb. Another And yet another. 
. .. He circled and swung back to- 
ward the factory. It was an inferno 
of spouting flame and_ billowing 
clouds of greasy smoke. .. . Tiny blue 
figures fled from the death that 
threatened them. Others lay huddled 
on. the concreted roadways. .. . 

Godfrey gave them no more than 
a hurried glance before he dropped 
his remaining bombs. Then he set 
his machine into a steep climb. He 
had fulfilled his task. ... 
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Again the shells burst around him, 
and a jagged sliver of metal slashed 
viciously through the windscreen to 
bury itself in the back of the seat 
close by his shoulder. . . . Godfrey 
laughed. In a few seconds now he 
would be safe above the clouds. 

Suddenly it seemed as if an enor- 
mous fist had crashed into his right 
arm. Astonished, he glanced down 
to find: the heavy material of his 
sleeve ripped to ribbons. Blood. . . . 

Momentarily he lost control of the 
plane. But the will to live was strong 
in him. He gained the clouds. Here 


By RAY CARR 


Illustrated by ROBERT T. HAYES 


was comparative safety. No longer 
was he a visible target to the eager 
gunners below. He knew now that 
he would escape. Dabbing ineffectu- 
ally at the blood pumping from his 
wound, he flew on. 

* a ~ 

They made much of him in the 
hospital. His had been a remarkable 
exploit. The important Marvay mu- 
nitions factory had been totally de- 
stroyed. ... He was awarded a medal, 
and an Army Commander attended 
at the hospital to decorate him. 

On the table beside his bed in a 
little velvet-cushioned case lay his 
medal. “Splendid work!” the General 
had said. Was that really true? Had 
it been splendid work to destroy not 
only that factory but also those little 
blue-clad figures? Women! . . . Wiped 
out almost as easily and with as little 
compunction as a horde of ants. . . 
Had he been decorated for that? 

In his weakness he wept. And a 


nurse sought to soothe him. . 
* * * 


All this happened more than 
twenty years ago. Today Godfrey is 
a stoutish elderly man and his right 
arm is a trifle stiff. In damp weather 
it is apt to be painful. .. . He is looked 
up to as something of an authority in 
matters of aviation. “A man with a 
damn good flying record. Blotted out 
a munitions factory in the last 
WOR. 4. 

And Godfrey is inclined to agree 
with that opinion of himself. He 
has forgotten those tragic little fig- 
ures in blue. No longer do they 
trouble his dreams. . . . It would have 
been better for the world if they did. 





| a of the future may 
write coldly of Sunday, September 

1939, as a day when war flamed 
across Europe, but students of hu- 
manity will remember it as the date 


which definitely demonstrated that 
man had at last invented a machine 
which made it possible for the whole 


world to suffer jitters at the same 
moment. . 

It was calamitous news that came 
across the air waves that Sunday. 
France and Great Britain declared 
war against Germany; a King, a 
President, and two Premiers ad- 
dressed their people; and at night 
sleep was blasted by the terrify- 
ing report that an Atlantic liner, 
crowded with home-hurrying neu- 
trals, had been torpedoed. But those 
10 studied the effect of these broad- 
casts, rather than the cause, realized 
that even more important than the 
actual news was the mass hysteria 
possible through the use of 
the radio. 

For days the air had been filled 
with tense reports of the growing 
crisis in Europe, and on Sunday the 
overly calm voices of tired commen- 
tators not only told that war had 
actually been declared, but gave 
vivid pictures of life in the capitals 
of the three nations 
involved. It was no 
dull facts 
numbed the 
pulse beats of listen- 
ers in every portion 
world, but 
vivid descriptions of 
the common people 
of Europe grimly 
making ready to face 
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series of 
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of the 


again the rigors of 
war. And while each 
commentator tried to 
tell the story as he 
saw it, it was impos- 
sible to banish the 
subtle possibly un- 
conscious, propagan- 
da that crept into ev- 
ery description. 

[he reaction was 
different in 1914. The 
newspapers carried 





lake Heed What You Hear 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


flaring headlines and sold extra edi- 
tions, but black type can only re- 
create in the individual’s imagina- 
tion the picture that he reads into it. 
The public that gets its news from 
the press cannot actually hear the 
voices of small children being hur- 
ried away from bomb-threatened 
London, or the sound of martial mu- 
sic, so the deep concern of 1914 be- 
came heartsick panic of 1939. 

The fact that radio is one of the 
most powerful allies that any gov- 
ernment can own has, of course, 
been realized for some time. In our 
own free country privately owned 
networks exist only by grace of a 
license granted by a federal commis- 
sion, and in Europe all stations are 
the property of the State. For years, 
at least since the rise of dictators, 
the majority of European programs 
have been carefully planned, not 
only to keep the nationals favorably 
inclined to the government in 
power, but to sway people of adjoin- 
ing lands. 

In England, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation controls the air 
lanes, and BBC has a broadcasting 
range that makes it possible for 
radio programs to reach most of 
Europe without the use of short 
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wave pick-ups. For years BBC, which 
is a non-profit, non-advertising cor. 
poration subsidized by the govern. 
ment, and which rents the people 
the right to listen to a radio for ap. 
proximately two and a half dollars 
a year, has been conducting a series 
of broadcasts directed toward Con- 
tinentals. 

During the crisis of September 
1938, news summaries were sent to 
the German people, telling them, in 
their own language, the British side 
of the controversy. These proved 
popular, and were continued. While 
no attempt was made to send actual 
propaganda, the news that came 
through via these German language 
broadcasts was often disturbing to 
Mr. Hitler, and in March 1939, he 
decided to combat these programs 
by two daily broadcasts of fifteen 
minutes each, one from Hamburg, 
the other from Cologne, which in- 
terpreted in English the National 
Socialist slant on the day’s affairs. 

As the months went on and the 
European situation progressed to- 
ward a crisis, Mr. Hitler grew even 
more disturbed at what London sent 
over the air, and eventually he 
passed a law prohibiting his people 
to listen to any program save those 
sent out by Ger- 
many’s_ well-censored 
stations. 

What happened in 
Germany and Eng- 
land is happening 
elsewhere. Even the 
smallest nations are 
building powerful ra- 
dio stations as part of 
their defense pro- 
gram, and there is a 
growing tendency to 
disregard internation- 
al wave lengths. As 
this is being written, 
Mexico is threatening 
to ignore her agree- 
ment and invade 
American radio wave 
lengths in such a way 
as to interfere with 
broadcasting of lead- 
ing stations in New 


European Photo. 
Goebbels’ assistants distribute free radios to the poor. Nazis 
take full advantage of the propaganda possibilities of radio 
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york, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, and other cities. 

Right now the problem is a com- 
mercial one, but if Mexico, with its 
Communistic trend, were to be 
dominated by Russia, it can easily 
be understood how vicious propa- 
ganda could be poured into the 
cities mentioned. The Party of the 
Mexican Revolution, the country’s 
most powerful political organiza- 
tion, is demanding that the govern- 
ments of the various states not only 
build radio stations but provide com- 
munity radio sets. Even the most 
casual observer visiting Mexico be- 
comes conscious of the rapt atten- 
tion the man in the street gives to 
the addresses which are. shrilled 
across the Plaza of the smallest towns 
night after night. As the news is 
“party-controlled” it is, naturally, 
biased propaganda. 


urING the Spanish War the 

European with an all-wave set 
was able to hear Loyalists broadcast- 
ing hymns of hate that were well 
larded with misinformation. In the 
Italian-Ethiopian conflict, a power- 
ul station kept all of Europe cog- 
nizant of Il Duce’s beliefs. 

An unsigned correspondent con- 
tributing to the International Radio 
page of Variety, a leading theatrical 
weekly, summed up the European 
radio entertainment as follows: 

Radio broadcasting in a war- 

torn Europe is a nightmare of 

scareheads, propaganda, news 
bulletins (full of colored infor- 
mation but not news) , pep talks 
to keep the populace’s chin up, 
innumerable pronouncements 
and harangues by the big shots. 

Season this diet with lots of 

phonograph records and you 

have radio on this continent at 
this moment. 

To combat the criticism that radio 
is an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing mass hysteria, The Listener, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
BBC, carried an article calling at- 
tention to radio’s value in the time 
of national crisis. 

The following two paragraphs 
summed up the role that radio 
played in Britain last September: 

Bulletins throughout the day 

had a salutary effect of catching 

up and sterilizing the kind of 
panicky rumors which usually 
multiply and spread in moments 
of crisis. Broadcasting soothes 


rumor, creates steadiness of 

nerve which is bound to be the 

principal asset of any civilized 
people subjected to war condi- 
tions of the future. 

Without lapse of time broad- 

casting can be used to maintain 

order and guide action. Mass 
movements thus initiated will 
take place without panic. 

Such a statement is; of course, de- 
cidedly one-sided, the side of the 
government controlling the broad- 
casting. Imagine, however, the other 
side of the picture. Suppose Ger- 
many had had a powerful radio sta- 
tion during the days when the 
famed “Big Bertha” was so success- 
fully bombing Paris. Suppose the 
Germans had been able to broadcast 
to the people of Paris that one day 
the following week shells from this 
amazing cannon would drop in the 
city. The agony of waiting, the 
breaking of the public morale, 
would have been far more effective 
than the shells, which on one occa- 
sion killed nearly a hundred men 
and women as they attended church 
on Good Friday. 

Granting the truth of the British 
statement that radio helped to quell 
the mass hysteria of the Britons, the 
fact still remains that the article is 
an admission that radio is an instru- 
ment that can be used on the masses, 
either to break their morale, or 
build it. 

Leaving the subject of war propa- 
ganda, it is possible to illustrate the 
mass appeal (the word hypnotism 
might even be used in this case also) 
by calling attention to a daily oc- 
currence in the American scene. 

From early in the morning until 
late afternoon, American radio sta- 
tions carry a procession of fifteen 
minute serial programs designed to 
interest woman listeners. The hero- 
ines suffer all the agonies to which 
the flesh can possibly fall heir, and 
always, just at the last moment of 
the program, she is left sobbing on 
the edge of a figurative, if not literal, 
cliff. Then comes the admonition to 
be sure to listen tomorrow, plus a 
sales talk. 

So successful is this mass selling 
that one great company spends 65% 
of its advertising dollar on radio 
alone. But the return has brought 
an upswing in business commensu- 
rate with the expenditure, for this 
famous firm, which was doing an an- 
nual business of seven million dol- 
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lars before radio, now has annual 
sales amounting to ninety-five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Still another example of the mass 
control of the public’s mind is the 
now historical “Mars Broadcast.” 
Orson Welles, brilliant young au- 
thor-actor-director, bought the rights 
to War of the Worlds, one of H. G. 
Wells’ fantastic novels, and moved 
the locale to New Jersey. ‘Thousands 
of listeners who had paid no atten- 
tion to the opening announcements, 
or had tuned in late, were thrown 
into a state of panic by what they 
thought were actual news flashes tell- 
ing of the invasion of this country 
by men from Mars. A large per- 
centage of these thousands, and they 
were not entirely moronic, phoned 
the police, while others sought es- 
cape in flight. Reading of the inci- 
dent the next day, it seemed fantastic 
and laughable—but it was far more 
than that. It was indicative. 

There is an encouraging side to 
the use of radio by unscrupulous 
individuals who hope to control the 
masses through their speeches, and 
that is the fact that the very instru- 
ment which makes mass appeal pos- 
sible is swiftly educating the peoples 
of the world to a point where they 
are thinking for themselves. Last 
September thousands of men and 
women decided, after three or four 
jittery days that terminated in nerv- 
ous, sleepless nights, not to listen to 
the radio, and they followed their 
intention until the networks calmed 
down the tone of their newscasters. 

The thing that the American peo- 
ple must do is to take heed of what 
they hear—to learn to think as they 
listen. Then they will not be swept 
away by brilliantly staged acts of ora- 
tory. 


N this age of “isms,” when there 
I are men, who for selfish reasons, 
would destroy every phase of 
civilization, including the Church, 
there is only one way to stand firm 
and that is by remembering we have 
been given intellect and free will, 
and that it is our duty to use this 
priceless heritage. 

There was a time when the pen 
was known to be mightier than the 
sword, and a well-written phrase 
swayed the opinion of the multi- 
tude. Today both the pen and the 
sword have been relegated to the 
background, and the all-powerful 
microphone has taken their place. 


















































I AABOR-INDUSTRY relations 
since 1933 have been going through 
one of those reform movements that 
come to all social struggles peri- 
odically. The labor movement has 
had others before. Such was the 
Chartists’ agitation, the Molly Ma- 
guires, the Knights of Labor, and 
now the campaign for bargaining 
rights 

Every one of the reformations, 
social, economic, or other- 
invariably brings on a counter- 
reformation. Every reformation also 
contains either errors or radicalisms 
that are so dangerous that they lead 
to serious consequences when the 
take hold of the reform. 
Thus, the Chartists were imprisoned 
1s dangerous to the State, although 
their basic ideas were adopted with- 
in seventy years. And the Knights 
were condemned by churchmen be- 
cause of the subversive methods they 
used, although their industry unions 
have since been approved. 

It is because of these facts that his- 
torians see the progressive gains for 
the human race, not in the reform 
movement, but in the counter-refor- 
mation. And this is easy to under- 
stand when it is considered that re- 
formers are usually superficial and 
poorly equipped, working on emo- 
tion rather than with knowledge of 
the difficulties involved. The coun- 
ter-reformers, on the other hand, 
come from within where they have 
the knowledge and the power to put 
reforms into effect gradually with 


whethen 
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masses 


consideration for the 
disturbances to other 
factors. It makes no 
difference in the end 
whether these counter- 
reformers realize the 
needs or are forced into 
making the necessary changes. 

Future historians are likely to see 
the present movement as a struggle 
for the balance of power. Its first 
legal step was in the NRA which set 
up labor advisory bodies to aid in 
the formulation of codes that be- 
came law by the signature of the 
President. This was followed by the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, which 
made no pretense at a co-operative 
effort between management and la- 
bor, but was interpreted as having 
the purpose of establishing bargain- 
ing agencies. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 has so far only ac- 
cented the right of the Government 
to fix hours of labor and set mini- 
mum wages. 

The campaign for bargaining 
rights, which is the main theme of 
present labor policy, has in it a grave 
danger. Because of the abuses of 
management power in the past, the 
Congress and the public were in- 
clined to favor labor just as any 
reformation to help the underdog 
gets sympathy. But this favor gave 
labor leaders a tremendous lever for 
building up the organizations al- 
ready in their hands, and forced a 
swing of the balance of industrial 
power from leaders who had grown 
up through the ranks and who had 
the education and experience to un- 
derstand the details of the businesses, 
to leaders who had experience in the 
workers’ sphere only, and had scant 
knowledge of industrial and social 
matters and their interdependence. 

The struggle for balance of power 
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Vemocracy 


Labor Unions 


By HENRY M. WRIGHT 


Il 


is now being waged along isolated 
fronts through the operation of 
legally closed bargaining agencies 
under control of professional leaders 
who can, when the time is ripe, com. 
bine the separate gains into closed 
national units of great power. In 
view of this, the recent attempts of 
the labor unions to organize fore. 
men has real significance, for these 
men are the very roots of manage. 
ment in the factories, and their con- 
trol by labor leaders has the appear. 
ance of proletarian dictatorship. 

The rudiments of Communistic 
dictatorship can also be seen in the 
un-American practice of engineered 
elections. I say this with the knowl 
edge that anyone who criticizes labor 
is likely tobe held as anti-labor. Dic 
tatorship in elections is an ancient 
practice, frequent in communities 
of unlettered peoples, but it is re- 
markable that it can gain headway 
in educated America. 

Among my possessions is an orig: 
inal account by an eye-witness, a 
then minister to X, of an election of 
a South American dictator of the old 
school. On election day the Presi- 
dent, whose term was expiring, en- 
tered the hall where the delegates 
were assembled amid the wild fan- 
fare of his satellites. Opening the 
meeting, he said, “Honorable repre- 
sentatives, a squadron of cavalry has 
accompanied me to the door. It has 
not come to intimidate the assembly, 
which is master of its own opinions. 
.. . You are free to choose someone 
else who is worthy of carrying to a 
termination the glorious work I have 
commenced.” “No!” shouted a dele- 
gate, “We love our President and de- 
mand that he honor the republic 
with another term!” “Viva! Viva! 
Viva!” echoed the chorus. And then, 
the eye-witness reported, “as the roll 
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was called each answered ‘Si, Senor’ 
like the prayerful responses to a 
litany.” 

Every time I see a national elec- 
tion of labor union leaders I am 
forced to think of this account. The 
similarity is so striking as to be ter- 
rifying. This year it was noted by 
newspaper men. One newsman at a 
national convention wrote that 
someone jumped up shouting “We 
love him,” at which signal the dele- 
gates yelled in chorus the name of 
the leader and all went into a snake 
dance. Such an election at the mean- 
est kind of a social club would have 
been considered unparliamentary, 
but the election was over, and the 
oficial who claimed to represent four 
million workers could count on still 
another year, and another, and an- 
other, until, like the president of 
one’ national union, he may count 
thirty-five terms. Many Americans 
rise in indignation when a President 
even hints at wanting three terms, 
but seem to fear to rebel against 
labor leaders who perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

Labor unions are necessary in 
our industrial system, and it is 
not only the privilege of workers to 
belong, but often their duty. At no 
time has it been more necessary for 
the far-seeing members to fight 
against radical and monopolistic 
control. The Christian worker has 
an obligation to defend the individ- 
ual right of self-expression and not 
permit himself to be molded as part 
of a machine merely to gain some 
passing point. He may be blasted as 
a condemned traitor for daring to 
qiticize, but the obligation is clear. 
Unwillingness to hear criticism is a 
characteristic of dictatorship. 

In this day of catchy slogans and 
cure-all economic nostrums, work- 
ers can be too easily led into a mob 
psychology from which it is difficult 
for the individual to break loose and 
act as he should act on moral ques- 
tions that pertain only to himself 
and not to the “cause.” He may fail 
to see that if he allows the labor 
union to become a fetish, blindly 
herding men together to gain so- 
called recognition, he is likely to find 
himself merely one of thousands un- 
der leaders whose real objects are 
power and ambition rather than 


self-expression for the workers. 

He may also fail to see the un- 
sound reasoning behind the call-to- 
arms of men shouting for “social 






















justice.” Individual workers should 
consider that it is no more sensible 
to believe that labor leaders and so- 
cial reformers can bring them im- 
mediate “social justice” by forced 
laws than it would be to believe that 
every Christian would become a 
saint merely by proclaiming laws 
that would force him to be good. 

Static law can never control 
dynamic economic movements, espe- 
cially when they are as complicated 
as those of our present industrial 
system. Witness the present backlog 
of more than 13,000 apparently in- 
tentional violations of the Wage and 
Hour Law. These are not all in the 
low-wage South, where a generation 
or more will be required to bring up 
the social status of the Negro and 
the poor-white laborer. Many of the 
most flagrant are in the North, and 
have at their roots a complicated 
problem. 

The mechanism of our industrial 
system is not generally understood, 
and is often ignored by certain 
types of labor leaders 
who have worked as la- 
borers but have 
never seen 
the manage- 


ment side of the businesses. In our 
highly mechanized industries it re- 
quires upwards of $10,000 per worker 
in initial cost of equipment to give 
each worker a job. There must be in 


addition close to an average of 
$5,000 more put in every year for 
upkeep and new equipment. 

When new labor-saving equip- 
ment is installed by a big corpora- 
tion that can afford the investment, 
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the old machines are not destroyed, 
but are sold and go generally to 
small independent factories. The 
owners of these, usually hard work- 
ers and often ingenious inventors, 
equip a shop in a loft with these 
cheap second-hand machines, work 
desperately to produce and market 
the product, and hire workers from 
the unemployed at as low a starting 
rate as possible. Thus, they are able 
to meet the competition of the big 
manufacturer and try to grow. 
Often the product of the small 
plant is superior to that of the big 
factory. Not all of them are good 
nor their owners honest with the 
product or with the workers. But 
these small plants often contain the 
surge of new blood without which 
our industries would go stale. With- 


out these our industrial system 
would soon be locked in a state of 
humdrum static monopoly.  Fre- 


quently it is only the stiff competi- 
tion of these little fellows that keeps 
the big corporation improving its 
product and methods. Nearly every 
big corporation in America started 
as an enthusiastic “‘little fellow.” 
And many of the former ill-paid and 
long-hour workers of these concerns 
are now highly paid executives of 
the larger companies. In one im 
portant industrial center in New 
England a test check shows that 
nearly every one of the factory ex- 
ecutives formerly worked as a ma- 
chine hand at low pay. Had they 
been locked in a rigid caste system 
under labor dictators, refusing to 
give the long hours necessary for 
work and study, it is doubtful if 
they could have risen above the 
ranks where they began. 

This is not written as a justifica- 
tion of these thousands of little 
fellows, who are in reality “chis- 
elers.” It is merely a statement 

of a condition that exists and can- 

not be changed by rigid industrial 
organization and static law. In fact, 
attempts to change this by decree in 

Russia and Germany have succeeded 

in driving all into forms of indus- 

trial trusts with monopoly control 
at the top far worse than that of our 
pre-depression monopolies, with the 
degradation of all workers down to 

the level of the lowest, and with a 

death of industrial leaders with com- 

petence to guide the work. 

A fault, then, with present labor- 
union strategy is that it tends to 
bind men into stratas and castes, 
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where their individuality of self-ex- 
pression and power to improve are 
lost. In American industry there is a 
chance for every third man to be- 
come at least a foreman. This is 
figured on the basis of changes and 
of death rates, with that proportion 
needed to hold executive positions 
for a part of their lives, particularly 
that part after forty when their ser- 
as workers is not as efficient, but 
when they are better able to do work 
iS supervisors. 

Sut how can this individual self- 
expression be attained if all the 
petty jobs in factories are designated 
by the unions as “trades,” and work- 
held in a fearsome vise of 
non-expression by men who depend 
for their power on holding great 
groups in dues-paying subjection? 

There are many unionized indus- 
tries today where operations are 
listed as trades—and men chained to 
them by union agreements—that can 
be learned by any bright man in a 
few hours. These so-called craftsmen, 
for the sake of a few cents an hour 
on an operation that should have 
been only an incident in their rise 
upward, have sold out their right of 
self-expression. They fail to see the 
cause of their dissatisfaction with the 
conomic system, and become ready 
tools of exploitation. 

Che sit-down strike, the blitzkrieg 
for power, failed, but the struggle 
still goes on. The decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals on Decem- 
ber 11th that the Wagner Act does 
not prohibit employers from choos- 
ing between union and non-union 
men in hiring workers was protested 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor as “a dangerous precedent,” and 
one which would cause them to in- 
tensify efforts for the closed shop and 
the check-off. But where the unions 
have gained the closed shop and the 
check-off, the worker is told that he 
must join the union to hold his job, 
and often that he must pay for his 
job by a large entrance fee to the 
union. For various reasons he may 
not want to belong, but his right of 
choice is taken away. He can neither 
get out of the union nor change his 
affiliation. He is no longer a free 
agent. 

[he greatest need in present la- 
bor-industry relations is democratic 
action rather than force by law. The 
Industry Committee Section of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act could be 
made an instrument for co-operative 
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For Our Ladys Month 
By SR. M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 


O May is dainty-sweet and debonair 
As butterfly that skims the ripples where 
Spirea glistens whitely in her hair. 


In gypsy-wise she roams the tangy hills— 
Now runs a blissful race with sun-chased rills 
Of thyme; now calls a bird notes in skyey trills. 


Yet judge her not hastily—have care! 
Assisi’s saint, beloved for his gay air 
By beasts and birds, the stars remarked for prayer. 


Be not too sure she is but wondrous fair— ' 


Have you not seen her pile arbutus where 
Our Lady stands with feet dew-kissed and bare? 


Nor heard the song that comes to her on wings 
More bright than myriad birds’? Each day she sings 
With Gabriel—announcing heavenly things. 
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effort if these committees were set 
up with due regard to the costly ex- 
periences since 1933. But from the 
record of the past six years it is 
evident that the committees will ac- 
complish nothing of value if the 
members representing the workers 
are not truly representative. 

The Government, in justice to the 
public it represents, must see that 
any employee representative it legal- 
ly recognizes as such comes from 
autonomous elections, and no elec- 
tion is democratic unless the indi- 
vidual factory is permitted to elect 
a local representative freely chosen 
from its own men, each geographic 
representative from its own area, 
and the national representative 
chosen by secret ballot of truly 
elected delegates. The progress of 
the next few years will come, not in 
proportion to what government 
forces industry to do, but directly 
in proportion to what the individual 
expression upward will be. 

The fact that NRA committee 
members were often ill-chosen and 
never had final deciding power re- 
sulted in endless carrying back 
and forth of proposals with threats, 
cajoling, and chiseling. This can be 


eliminated in the new industry com- 
mittees by giving deciding power to 
members .appointed by the Admini- 
strator from elected representatives 
of all sides concerned. 

One of the first jobs to which in- 
dustry committees should direct” 
their attention in the interests of 
practical co-operative improvement” 
of the workers’ condition is the ba 3 
log of labor-standard violations” 
Each industry should examine the” 
causes of the violations within its” 
own sphere and seek corrective mea 
ures, not in merely seeing that 
wages are paid, but that the ne 
sary basic ills are cured. 

The exact Opposite: of the ins 
famous “blue eagle” is needed. In- 
stead of giving freely an insignia and - 
then forcefully taking it away on™ 
reported violation, any such insignia ~ 
or certificate, if given out at all by~ 
official authority, should be an 







award of merit for having operated 


the plant over a set period of time: 
without violation of labor standards. 
It should be an honor to be gained 
only by work, and which all would - 


strive to attain because of an indi- * 


vidual desire to do the right thing 
rather than because of fear. 
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Recent events have focussed at- 
tention on India, that ancient and 
yast land in which dwells one-fifth 
of the world’s population. Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi, India’s national 
leader, demanded dominion status 
for his country on the lines of the 
governments of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa as 
the price of India’s co-operation in 
the war. But the Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, the Viceroy of India, de- 
dared that any change in India’s 
status should be postponed till after 
the war. In the last war, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
India provided 1,338,000 men for 
the British fighting forces, while her 
financial contribution amounted to 
$00,000,000. 

The Indian National Congress, 
the most powerful and the most rep- 
resentative political organization in 
India, of which Mahatma Gandhi 
is the virtual head, called upon the 
ministers of eight out of the eleven 
provincial governments of the coun- 














Moslem boy copies as teacher instructs in Koran 


India Awaits the Harvest 


By THOMAS POTHACAMURY 


try to resign as a protest against the 
decision of the Viceroy. They all 
tendered their resignations; an alter- 
native government was formed in 
one province, Assam, but in the 
seven other Congress provinces the 
Governors have taken over the ad- 
ministration. 

By the Government of India Act 
of 1935, British India was divided 
into eleven provinces for purposes 
of administration. Some of these 
provinces have a population equal 
to or more in number than some of 
the kingdoms of the world. Bengal, 
for instance, with its Indian States, 
has 51,000,000 inhabitants. The 
Madras Presidency with its States 
has more people than are found in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

British authority has been almost 
completely withdrawn from the 
provinces, though executive author- 
ity is exercised by the Governor on 
behalf of the British Crown. In 
every province there is a legislative 
assembly to frame laws and regula- 
tions in all matters 
concerning internal 
affairs. The policy 
and program of 
the eight provin- 
cial governments 
are shaped and con- 
trolled by the In- 
dian National Con- 
gress, and it is these 
eight which have 
lately tendered 
their resignations. 

Though geogra- 
phically India is a 
single unit, polit- 
ically it is divided 


into two distinct 
portions: Indian 
India and British 


India. The former 
has a population of 
some 80,000,000 
and the latter 280,- 
000,000. The In- 
dian States, which 
take up forty-five 
per cent of the total 
area of 1,800,000 


999 
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square miles of the country, and 
only 23% of the population, are 
found scattered all over the country 
and form autonomous units under 
their Maharajahs, and Rajahs, and 
Princes. They number about 600 and 
are free from British interference 
or control except in so far as their 
sovereignty has been limited by 
treaties, usages, and political prac- 
tices with the paramount power, the 
British Crown. Indian India’ em- 
braces, on the one hand, large and 
rich States such as Hyderabad, Kash- 
mir, Mysore, and Travancore, and 
on the other tiny principalities. 

The Indian national movement, 
which is over sixty years old and 
which has received tremendous im- 
petus under the guidance of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, aims at political and 
economic emancipation. While in 
the provinces the ground has been 
prepared for responsible govern- 
ment, the Viceroy or the Governor- 
General still continues to be the 
keystone of the constitutional edifice 
of India. Any bill rejected by the 
Central Legislature becomes an Act 
by his certification. 

In financial legislation, he may 
with the assent of his Council re- 
store any grants rejected by the 
Legislature or authorize on_ his 
own responsibility such expenditure 
which he deems necessary for the 
peace and safety of India. There are 
many items of expenditure which 


_are not votable in the Central Legis- 


iature, such as defense, debt charges, 
salary, and establishment of the 
Governor-General. 

India’s population of 360,090,000 
professes various faiths: 68 per cent 
are Hindus, 22 per cent are Moham- 
medans, 2 per cent Christians 
(4,000,000 Catholics and 3,500,000 
Protestants of different denomina- 
tions), 2 per cent are Jains and ad- 
herents of other minor religions. 

The ancient system of Hinduism 
with its rigid complication of castes, 
from the Brahmin at the top to the 
pariah or untouchable at the bot- 
tom, sways the thoughts and feel- 
ings Of 250,000,000 people with 
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nazing persistence and authority. 
Race, religion, country, and social 
eanization constitute Hinduism. 
it has its theogony, its scriptures, its 
il, its mysticism, its feasts, its 
and its saints. Hinduism has 
ficial code of belief, accepts con- 
radictory doctrines on one and the 
subject, and embodies the most 
and debasing mythological 
legends in its sacred writings. Yet 
ithal, it is from Hinduism that al- 
st all the converts to Christianity 
ive been drawn. Mohammedanism 
presented an almost impenetra- 
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Du rile 


to the mission of a certain Domini- 
can, Bishop Jordan, to India and 
his consecration as Bishop of Quilon 


(Malabar) were discovered,  col- 
lected, and published in 1923. 

When Vasco de Gama, the Portu- 
guese navigator, landed in Calicut, 
India, in 1498 there were 20,000 
Christian families scattered in 60 
towns and villages. The first great 
and organized effort for the evangel- 
ization of India may be said’ to have 
commenced with the Portuguese and 
with St. Francis Xavier, who landed 
in Goa in 1542. The arrival of this 


THE *f Sicy 
Christians by the Mohammedan 
rulers, the struggle for supremacy be. 
tween the Danes, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, the English and the 
French, and internal dissension; 
arising between the Vicars Apostolic 
deriving their jurisdiction from the 
Propaganda and the authorities of 
Portuguese dioceses. 

As the number of Catholics jp. 
creased steadily toward the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Pope 
Leo XIII “resolved to place Church 
affairs in India on a firmer and more 
solid basis.”” When the Hierarchy 


The Ganges River at Benares, India. Thousands of Hindus make the pilgrimage each year to bathe in the sacred Ganges 


ble front to Christian missionary ef- 
conversions from Islam 
I e been rare. 

Christianity was first preached in 
India by St. Thomas the Apostle. 
[here is convincing traditional evi- 
dence to prove that he evangelized 
Malabar, founded churches, and or- 
dained priests. According to the an- 
cient books of liturgical prayers and 

uments of antiquity, St. Thomas 

\postle led the Indians to the 
ht of Christian truth. 

There are also historical docu- 
which show that Francis- 

and Dominicans established 
churches in several parts of India 
the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
Fourteen documents relating 


and 


can 


glorious apostle of the East opened 
a new chapter in the history of mis- 
sionary enterprise. From this time to 
the year 1637 when the task of the 
conquest of Hindustan to Christ was 
systematically undertaken by the 
newly established Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda, there were 
many missioners of scholarly ability 
and boundless zeal who were en- 
gaged in laying the foundations for 
the building up of the Christian 
communities which flourish today. 

The number of Catholics rose to 
800,000 in 1700, and passed the mil- 
lion mark five decades later. Then 
followed a period of stagnation 
caused by the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus, persecution of 





was established in 1887, the total 
number of Catholics was 1,600,000 
and independent mission units 29. 
The Catholic population has now 
increased to over 4,200,000, and di- 
oceses and independent missions to 
64. 

In this connection, I must men- 
tion that India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Edward Mooney, now 
Archbishop of Detroit. It was dur 
ing his term of office (1926-1931) aS 
Apostolic Delegate of the East In- 
dies that the system of double juris 
diction was done away with and the 
conflicting claims between the Prop- 
aganda and Padroadé (Portuguese 
patronage) settled and many new di- 
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oceses and divisions arranged, sev- 
eral of them being entrusted to the 
Indian clergy. 

The number of mission stations 
with resident priests has increased 


‘from 892 to 2200 and of the clergy 


from 2100 to 4500. What is partic- 
ularly remarkable is the growth in 
the number of religious Sisters from 

to g500, of whom 6,000 are 
purely Indian. They are grouped in 
some 80 congregations or orders, 30 
of which are Indian. The Catholic 
Missions conduct about 250 high 
schools with a strength of 70,000, 


Vitalin 


unceasing efforts and leadership of 
Archbishop Louis Mathias of Mad- 
ras. The whole of Catholic India 
participated in it. His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Leo P. Kierkels, 
former Superior General of the Pas- 
sionists and now Apostolic Delegate 
of the East Indies, was appointed 
special Papal Legate for the Con- 
gress. His arrival was greeted by the 
Hindu Prime Minister of Madras, 
the Military Secretary of the Gov- 
ernor, the Mayor of Madras and the 
Commissioner of Police. 


The utterances of Archbishop 
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Mohammedans at prayer before 


and about 8000 elementary schools 
with 500,000 scholars. 

Another striking feature in the 
expansion of the Church in modern 
times is the rapid increase in the 
number of Indian priests. There are 
now 2,600 diocesan priests and 400 
priests of religious orders and con- 
gregations. Whereas there was not 
a single Indian Bishop in 1887, 
there are now 14. 

It was in thanksgiving for this 
remarkable growth of the Church 
that a National Eucharistic Con- 
gress was organized during the last 
three days of December 1937 in the 
city of Madras. It was a glorious 
pageant of Catholic faith and piety, 
and its success was mainly due to the 


Kierkels on the occasion of the Con- 
gress won the heart of India, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. At the his- 
toric public reception accorded to 
him by the Catholics, the Papal Le- 
gate made reference to Gandhi's 
echo of Christian ethics. “Outside 
the Church,” said His Excellency, 
“no one perhaps has echoed more 
eloquently the Church’s appeal to 
Christian ethics than Mr. Gandhi, 
who in his immense endeavor for 
India’s economic uplift never loses 
sight of the supremacy of spiritual 
values.” 

Taking his cue from the Mayor's 
reference to religion, His Excellency 
pointed out that religion was the 
most efficacious safeguard of public 
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authority and a mighty power for 
good in the life of nations. The Pa- 
pal Legate passed from an apposite 
saying of Swami Vivekananda, a 
Hindu socio-religious reformer, to a 
declaration of the mission of the 
Catholic Church as “the voice of re- 
ligion which from a small country 
in Asia hath gone forth into all the 
earth, being today the loudest call 
to ethical and spiritual values and 
the widest rallying cry to all be- 
lievers in God to unite in warding 
off atheism and unbelief.” 

The efforts made by the Hier- 


the great mosque at Delhi, India. Conversions from Islam have been very rare 


archy to build up a self-supporting 
and _self-propagating Church are 
making steady headway. Fifty years 
of persevering and untiring labors 
have resulted in building up large 
Christian communities and a net- 
work of institutions ranging fram 
the elementary school to the Univer- 
sity college. Christianity has taken 
deep, roots in the soil and can no 
longer be looked upon as an exotic 
plant. 

The prospects for the future are 
good, particularly in certain parts 
of the country, and among the 
poorer classes, in spite of many for- 
midable obstacles arising from a 
sense of aggressive nationalism with 
its antagonism to conversions. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Delights of Humor 


Ouren VICTORIA on many occasions used to re- 
mark that she was not amused. She never knew what 
she missed, for being amused is the salt of life. Let me 
share with you a few things that have amused me lately. 
There was this head in the New York Times re- 

cently: 

Ansaldo says Mediterranean 

Is a sea created by God 

For submarine warfare. 


Of amusement value was the item that when the 
Mussolini-Hitler talk came off, Mussolini and Ciano 
escorted Hitler and Von Ribbentrop from their own 
train to the Italian train, and all four of them—appar- 
ently without a smile—stepped along on a red carpet, 
flanked by potted palms which had been set up in the 
snow. 

Just one more—and this one is about Saint Francis 
de Sales, that gentle, polite saint, who had been 
bothered a lot by a Calvinistic lady who wanted to be 
a Catholic but had a new doubt every day which she 
had to share with the Bishop. At last she had only one 
doubt left: the celibacy of the clergy. And Saint Francis 
told her it freed a man of other ties so he could better 
serve his people. “For instance, madame, you will read- 
ily understand that if I had a wife and children to take 


care of, I should be unable to talk with you so often 
about your religious difficulties.” 

Che lady, the story ends, was converted. I felt a bit 
sadly that it must have been because she could find no 


more doubts and not because she caught the Bishop's 
point or his humor. 


Helpless as Our Lord! 


YOUNG woman of my acquaintance talks to me 
a great deal about religion, a subject which an- 
noys her a good bit, for she has that sad modern habit 
of not being able to take a faith or let it alone either. 

“Free will—do as you like—that is not much more 
than hedonism, is it really?” she asked. 

“But free will means not only taking what you want 
but taking what you don’t want and also not taking 
what you do want.” 

“Oh,” she was impressed, for she has a good mind. 
But a little while later she was off again. “What I hate 
about this life is that we are so defenseless—all we hu- 
mans. We are defenseless physically and every way. 
Religion should mean strength.” 

Now that was where Chesterton would have brought 
in some good ripostes. But I am no good at paradox 


and I couldn’t remember any of his quotations which 
would fit. For a moment I thought of so much sadness 
about us and war and death and hate, and I thought 
“Yes, we are defenseless.” And then the answer that 
should have come to me without that little pause, 
came. “Of course we are—but Our Lord was helpless— 
and purposely—helpless in His Birth and helpless in 
His Death.” 
“Oh,” she said again and stopped arguing. 


The Same Old Greed 


We one reads the news these days, oné is over- 
whelmed at the way in which, under fine phrases, 
greed is at work. It is true that there is—certainly 
in this country—a glimmering consciousness that war, 
in addition to being hell, is nonsense and should 
be dealt with otherwise than with hurrahs and bands 
and phrases. And in England there is an increasing 
demand from the people to have their government tell 
them what the war aims really are. 

Yet under each phobia and philia too, there is one 
consideration and that is the idea of keeping intact or 
getting possession of property. Ideas are willingly 
pooled, but not real estate. I am reminded, when I 
think of the harm which can be done by the selfish, the 
greedy, the grasping, the ones to whom their own 
material comfort and safety come first, of a line in a 
recent book by Leonora Speyer: 

“In spite of all believers do, 

I do believe.” 


Applause for a Hero 


STRANGE thing happened at a motion picture 

house just after Easter. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son was being shown at a.children’s matinee. The fam- 
ily was seated at table, discussing great heroes, such as 
Napoleon who was the son’s hero, when the head of 
the house seized a picture from the wall—an extremely 
poor reproduction of the Last Supper—and held it be- 
fore his family. “There was a Man,” said he. And ap- 


‘ plause swept the house, from the children—a sudden 


and spontaneous clapping. Later after a terrible storm 
the family got settled again and proudly Father Robin- 
son hung up again on the broken wall the chromo of 
the Last Supper. Again came the clapping. 

They had applauded little else of the story, just those 
scenes. It was a touching thing to hear. Perhaps I am 
growing sentimental, but I must admit that I have 


rarely heard a lovelier sound than several hundred’ 


children clapping for that tall white Figure in a picture 
flashed on a motion picture screen. 
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Shlustiated hy ROBERT HAYES 


Mas. BAIRD went to the door, 
started to turn the knob, then hesi- 
tated. “You’re sure you won't come 
with me?” she asked. 

Paddy Baird, her husband, looked 
up from the sporting page of the 
Sunday paper. .“I don’t think I will 
this morning,” he said kindly, just 
as he had been saying every Sunday 
for nearly fifteen years. But today he 
added a new sentence. “Jimmy'll be 
passing by after a while, and I want 
to be home.” 

“Jimmy'll be at church with his 
grandmother.” His wife inferred that 
Paddy would do well to follow Jim- 
my’s example. 

“They went to early Mass—I saw 
them go.” Paddy corrected her. “Is 
there ginger ale on the ice?” 

“Yes, but don’t give him more 
than one glass . . . and no cookies 
before lunch. After all the boy's 
down here to get well and strong.” 

“Til take care of him,” Paddy 
smiled. “And if you ask me he’s 
much better already.” 

“Praise be to God,” Mrs. Baird 
said reverently and then, with a 
deep breath, almost as if she were 
seeking courage, she opened the 
door. “Good-by, Paddy.” 

“Good by, Margaret . . 
of yourself.” 

Mrs. Baird went down the street 
with her head high. She was a small 
woman, and proud . . . more proud 


. take care 


than she cared to admit. Each Sun- 
day she went through the same ritual 


of walking down the street with her 
chin up, her step very firm. It was 
as if she were trying to tell the 
neighborhood that Paddy Baird was 
a good man, a kind husband, even 
if he had quit going to church. 

Long ago she had silenced the 
curious inquiries of friends, but the 
ache in her own heart had never 
been stilled. She remained _be- 
wildered that so fine a man could 
lose his faith. There seemed no rea- 
son for it. Materially they had pros- 
pered beyond their expectations, and 
God had sent them no great crosses. 
Yet the very lack of trouble seemed 
to have produced Paddy’s spiritual 
lethargy. 

As his wife walked toward the 
church, deep in thought, Paddy’s in- 
terest in baseball lagged. Perhaps, he 
decided, it was because he had not 
yet gone up to Cleveland to any of 
the games. 

“Must be too early in the season,” 
Paddy grumbled as he dropped the 
section and reached for the comics. 
But even before he began to read he 
laid them aside to be shared with 
Jimmy. He rose and moved restlessly 
about the room. What was keeping 
the lad? Then he smiled at his own 
impatience. He had lived in this 
house for more than forty years with- 
out any small callers. He could even 
remember being glad that the 
neighborhood was childless — quiet. 
With no one crashing through the 
hedge during a game of cops and 
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robbers. To be sure, he thought, 
there had been a time in the early 
years of his marriage when he had 
worried over Margaret’s disappoint- 
ment in a childless home. But the 
inevitable had been accepted and 
their life had been satisfying. 

Then one day the little Carroll 
boy had come wandering up the 
walk for a closer view of what Paddy 
was doing to the flower boxes. That 
had been nearly three weeks ago, 
when Jimmy had first come to stay 
with his grandmother, and recuper- 
ate from a long illness. 

“Hello.” Paddy had greeted him. 

“Hello—I was just passing by. . . 
what are you doing?” 

“I’m transplanting some flowers.” 

“Oh, are those flowers? Those 
little green things?” 

Paddy, whose summers since his 
retirement from active business had 
been completely absorbed by his 
garden, explained how he _ planted 
seeds in small boxes, and how when 
the seeds had become tiny plants he 
moved them to boxes, or beds, of 
rich earth. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy again, and pro- 
ceeded to seat himself where he 
could supervise and question every 
move. And when the transplanting 
was finished they were friends, the 
pale wide-eyed child and the tall old 
man. What seemed more fitting than 
that they should pledge their new- 
found friendship over a glass of 
ginger ale. 




















he next day Jimmy Carroll came_ did you go to this morning, Paddy?” 


in, just as Paddy hoped he would. 


yy,” the five-year-old boy said 


»ht amusing was vital to him— 


eard small swift steps on the 


da. The bell rang, a quick im- with concern, 
us note, and Paddy rose, trying mother wakes me here, and when 


ake his progress to 
loor as casual as 
ble 
Why, Jimmy!” He 
pleased at the note 
prise he was able 
sume. It made the 
ill the more fun. 
was just passing by 
[ thought I'd stop 
Jimmy said gravely. 
[hat was nice of you 
yme in.” He opened 
screen door. “And 
ire you today?” 
fine.” The boy 
ilways fine. ‘““What 
doing?” 
Well—I was just think- 
to myself that I'd 
glass of ginger 
ind then read the 


n’t Mrs. Baird 


No, she isn’t. We'll 
to help ourselves 
norning. 

Chat’ll be fun.” The 
yes danced, and 
lowed Paddy to 
tchen. There he 
1 on a stool to 
the bubbly fluid 
olasses. 

B where is Mrs. 

‘* Jimmy de- 

| when Paddy sat 
him. 

went to second 

Paddy told him. 

Oh. And what Mass 


“Why ... why I didn’t go to Mass, 
Good morning, I was just pass- Jimmy.” 
The question fell like an arrow 
rly. Paddy knew that it was the on the man’s consciousness. Only 
ry of the ginger ale that had_ once long ago had Margaret voiced 
| the “passing by,” but he was a similar one. The peculiar aloof- 
jimmy was there. Again they _ ness of the gaunt old fellow had dis- 
d in the flower beds, again couraged neighborly inquiry upon 
sat in the sun and drank their far more trivial matters, and his re- 
ale. ligious negligence had remained un- 
h day since then Jimmy had _ challenged. But the solemn little 
wandering up the walk, always face of his present inquisitor de-' 
the same greeting, until now manded an answer. Paddy hedged 
itual which Paddy had once just as he had all through the years. 
“Well, you see. . 
now he had begun to count life Jimmy...” Paddy was groping, and 
ms of a small boy. then a thought came to him. “You 
iddenly his pulse quickened as _ see, nobody ever wakes me on time.” 
“Oh,” the boy’s eyes grew heavy 
‘course my grand- 


. it’s this way, 
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I’m home in Cleveland my mommie 
always does. At home I go to Mas 
with Daddy and Mommie, and then 
we most always go to the hospital 
while Daddy makes rounds. I'll be 
he’s there right now.” 


The wistful, almost homesick, note 


in’ the boy’s voice sent Paddy jp 
search of the comic section, lest both 
of them travel too far along disturb. 
ing paths of thought. 

The week that followed was rich 
with the promise of early summer, 
and each day Paddy’s garden grey 
more of a source of wonder to the 
city child. His experiments in cross. 
pollination puzzled Jimmy and pro. 
duced a flow of questions. 

“But Paddy, how do you know 
that? How do you know that mixing 
that gold-colored stuff will make 
plants grow different?” 





Then one day the little Carroll boy had come wandering up the 
walk for a closer view of what Paddy was doing to the flower boxes 
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“Well, Sonny . . .” Paddy stopped 
to find words that Jimmy would 
comprehend. “Well .” he con- 
tinued helplessly . . . “it’s just one 
of the laws of nature.” 


“Laws of nature?” Jimmy echoed. 


“What's nature?” 

“Everything that grows,” answered 
Paddy vaguely. 

“But what are the laws of nature?” 
And then when Paddy did not an- 
swer at once he repeated the ques- 
tion. 

“Well—that’s sort of hard to ex- 
plain. Of course, someone once said 
that the laws of nature are the 
thoughts of God—but I’m more in- 
dined to believe that things just 
grow.” He accented his last remark 
with a fierce tug at a truant dande- 
lion. 

Jimmy thought about it for a mo- 
ment. “Then it’s really God?” 

“I wouldn’t say that. Nature is... 
well nature is nature and the most 
important thing there is. Hand me 
that trowel, will you? We'd better 
be getting on with our job or we 
won't be earning our ginger ale.” 

The next day was Sunday, and to 
Paddy’s disgust the week of summer 
weather had been banished by a cold 
rain. He got up early; he always did, 
leaving Margaret to enjoy her last 
forty winks. He went to the kitchen 
to make the coffee, and was shuffling 
around when he heard a knock, but 
when his sharp “who’s_ there?” 
brought no response he felt he had 
been mistaken. 

Then it came again, and with it 
the piping notes of a small voice. 
“Paddy . . . Paddy, are you up?” 


te flung the door wide and 
gathered a bedraggled figure into 
his arms. “Jimmy,” he exploded, 
“what in the name of time are you 
doing out in the rain?” 

“I came to wake you for Mass.” 

For a moment Paddy did not un- 
derstand. ““You what?” 

“To wake you up for Mass. You 
said no one ever called you. But to- 
day you're up, aren’t you?” 

Paddy drew a deep breath. There 
was nothing he could say; never in 
his life had he felt more guilty. The 
damp curls rubbed accusingly against 
his cheek as he reached for an old 
coat that always hung just inside the 
entry. 

“Jimmy-lad, you must never run 
out in your pajamas—especially when 
i's raining.” He wrapt the coat 


about the boy and hurried out into 
the rain. 

“Paddy,” whispered the muffled 
voice so near his ear. “Paddy,—my 
grandma doesn’t know I’m awake 
yet. Let’s not call her. She might 
scold. Let’s keep it for our secret.” 

“But you’re wet through and 
through,” he objected. 

“I'll dry myself just like I do after 
my bath, and then get dressed,” 
coaxed the young conspirator. 

Against his better judgment Paddy 
left Jimmy tiptoeing across the Car- 
roll living room, and a blurr that 
had nothing to do with the drizzling 
rain dimmed the old man’s vision as 
he hurried homeward. 

Two hours later, when Margaret, 
knowing nothing of his early morn- 
ing visitor, asked as usual if he 
would not go to Mass with her, he 
had regained his outward compo- 
sure. As usual he refused. 

It rained all day, and Paddy 
prowled the house as unhappy as a 
newly caged animal. 

When Monday dawned, clear and 
sunny, Paddy looked forward to the 
“passing by” of his friend. By eleven 
he had become apprehensive, and 
when it was noon, and Jimmy did 
not appear, he decided the lad’s 
grandmother had learned of his es- 
capade, and was punishing him. 

Then, toward evening, he saw 
Margaret coming quickly across the 
backyards that separated the Carroll 
and Baird homes. There was a 
worried look on her face. 

“What is it?” as he went to meet 
her. 

“Jimmy’s down with a fever... 
Mrs. Carroll has sent for the doctor 
again.” 

Paddy laid down his spade and 
started across the lawn. Jimmy ill 

. it couldn’t be . . . the women 
were easily frightened . . . the boy 
just had a little cold. Then a pic- 
ture of the lad in damp pajamas 
came to him, and in that burning in- 
stant Paddy cringed from _ the 
memory of his part in yesterday’s 
episode. 

“How is he?” he asked as he burst 
into the kitchen. 

“I think he has more fever,” Mrs. 
Carroll told him. “Last night when I 
took his temperature and found it 
was up a degree I sent for Dr. 
Roberts.” 

“And you’ve sent for him again?” 

“Yes, he’s on his way.” 

“May I see Jimmy? I'll only stay 
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until the doctor comes.” There was 
a note of humility in Paddy’s voice 
that surprised his old neighbor. 

“Of course. He talked so much 
about you and the garden yesterday, 
and about a secret he had ...a 
secret with you.” 


OGETHER they stood by Jimmy’s 

bed. At first the little patient 
seemed asleep, then the long lashes 
fluttered, and Jimmy was smiling 
into the anxious face of Paddy 
Baird. 

“Hello there . . . how are your” 

“Fine,” answered Jimmy in a list- 
less voice. 

For the next few minutes Paddy 
gave a cheering recital of the new 
developments in the garden, but for 
once the little mind had no ques- 
tions to ask. Just to breathe seemed 
an all-absorbing task. 

When Dr. Roberts arrived Paddy 
was so filled with concern that he 
quite forgot his intention to make 
his call brief. Instead he waited 
silently until the chest examination 
was finished and the temperature 
registered. Then, at a nod from Dr. 
Roberts, he and Mrs. Carroll tiptoed 
from the room. 

“What is it, doctor?” Mrs. Carroll 
asked anxiously as the door closed 
behind them. 

“There’s definite congestion in his 
right lung.” 

“Pneumonia?” the whispered word 
stuck in Paddy’s throat. 

Dr. Roberts nodded, and glanced 
solicitously at the frail little grand- 
mother. 

“He must have all the care that 
money can buy!” Paddy had always 
met the challenge of a battle, and 
never had one seemed to mean so 
much. “Get a nurse... two of them 
... and one of those tent things I’ve 
been reading about.” 

“An oxygen tent? There isn’t one 
in town,” frowned Dr. Roberts. 

“Better send for one,’ Paddy 
ordered. P 

“We must phone his father.” Mrs. 
Carroll's eyes filled with tears. 

“Of course his mother and father 
will want to get down here right 
away,” nodded Paddy. “And, doctor, 
spare no expense. There’s money 
lying in the bank that Margaret and 
I will never be able to use.” 

Mrs. Carroll nodded. She had not 
appreciated until now what her 
little grandson meant to her old 
friend. 
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“I'll phone to Cleveland now,” 
Dr. Roberts decided. 

Paddy followed the doctor down 
the stairs and stood by restlessly as 
the call went through. “Do every- 
thine you can for him,” he whis- 
p< r¢ d 

(he doctor nodded. Presently he 
“Doctor Carroll? . ‘Tom? 

this is Jack Roberts . . . yes, I’m 
calling about Jimmy. No—no recur- 
rence of the old trouble, but he has 
picked up a whale of a cold. Yes... 
one hundred and three this after- 
noon the right lung is rather 
badly consolidated. Yes I'm 
afraid so... pneumonia.” 

Paddy could feel the agony of the 
moment's silence. Then the two men 
began to talk of types and nurses 
and hospitals and oxygen tents... 
ind planes. Paddy, standing by, felt, 
for the first time in his life, that he 
was utterly helpless. 


spoke 


. because of him 
and all he could do was stand 
and wait. 

[t was decided that Jimmy should 
not be moved to the hospital; nurses 
should be engaged and his parents, 
with an oxygen tent, would arrive by 
plane that night. 

When the nurse arrived it was 
Paddy who met her at the door. 
When Margaret came with freshly 
beef tea he was still there; 
und when it was time to meet the 
plane it was Paddy who drove to the 
all port. 


Jimmy was sick .. 


made 


\s he stood watching the plane 
circle the field before landing he 
dreaded their anxious questions, but 
when the young couple had alighted 
and they all moved toward the car, 
Paddy found himself relieved that 
had come. Tom's quick smile 
of recognition was so like that of his 
small son’s it warmed the old man’s 
heart. 


they 


“Has there been any change?” 
\nn Carroll asked eagerly, as the 
men adjusted the collapsed tent and 
the oxygen tanks in the back seat. 

“Not 


now.” 


much, but he’s sleeping 
Paddy tried to sound cheerful, 
but it was not until they drew up in 
front of the house that any of them 
spoke again. 

“There's a light in his room,” ob- 
served Tom as they hurried up the 
steps. 

Paddy was glad they left to him 
the job of bringing in the tent and 
the oxygen tanks—glad that there 


was anything he could do for Jimmy. 

The next day the oxygen tent was 
put into use, 

Then the hours began to pass in 
an endless procession of anxiety. 
The days dragged by—days in which 
the slow methodical routine of the 
sick room seemed the only important 
measure of time. Frequently the 
household gathered in brave little 
groups, one to tell of a smile of 
recognition from Jimmy, another to 
repeat an encouraging phrase. 

Finally there came a day when 
there were no optimistic comments 
—when the door bell was plugged 
and the telephone disconnected. Jim- 
my moved restlessly in an unnatural 
sleep. The fever reached a new peak, 
and the frail body showed more signs 
of strain. 

Paddy stopped Doctor Roberts as 
he came from the sick room. “Does 
he seem any better?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“I’m afraid not—it’s the crisis.’ 

“But there must be something you 
can do.” 

“God knows I wish there were!” 
The doctor’s tired desperation 
matched Paddy’s own. 

“But surely,—something.” Paddy 
begged insistently. “If you need doc- 
tors or nurses or anything . . 
get them. You understand .. . 
money...” 

“I know, Paddy,” the doctor in- 
terrupted quietly, “but we've done 
everything possible. It’s all up to na- 
ture now.” 

“Nature?” It was as if Paddy did 
not understand the word, “Nature?” 
he repeated in a bewildered tone. 
Then, as he turned abruptly and 
went down the stairs he was again 
in the garden and the echo of a 
small voice was asking, “What’s na- 
ture?— Then it’s really God?” 


gee went out the front door 
into the street. He began to walk, 
slowly at first, then more rapidly as 
every pulse beat began to shriek 
“Nature ... Nature!” 

He had told Jimmy it was the 
most important thing there was—he 
had believed it then—but now,—now 
they said it was up to nature, and he 
knew that nature was not enough. 
He walked on, head bowed, lips 
tight. The sunset—people on the 
streets—a distant bell tolling the end 
of vespers. 

Then, somehow, he was in the cen- 
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ter of town. Main Street . 
Court House Sam Merton's 
grocery store... he scrutinized each 
with the stare of a stranger. As he 
approached St. Mary's he saw the 
last loitering group of worshipers 
disperse. Benediction was over, but 
the doors were still braced wide, and 
as Paddy passed his half-seeing eyes 
lingered on the open doorway, A 
faint aroma of incense hung on the 
air and with it came the first breath’ 
of tranquility that had touched Pad. 
dy's soul for days. * 

He went on, but at the corner he 
paused and looked back. The door 
were still open. 

He breathed deeply,—“up to 
ture,” he said quietly, and after t 
scarcely knowing what he was doi 
he slowly retraced his way. Halti 
ly he mounted the steps. Uncon 
sciously he touched his fingers with 
holy water, crossed himself and, 
standing at the rear of the empty 
church, he genuflected. Even after 
fifteen years Paddy remembered, 

For minutes he stood there—think- 
ing—and suddenly his eyes were 
filled with tears. It all came back to 
him—all the beauty, the security, of 
the faith that had once been his. 
Presently, as the tears that he had 
battled streamed down his weary, 
face he staggered slowly forward to 
the altar rail. He flung himself on 
his knees. 

“Oh God—I was just passing by— 
but I came in. It’s been such a long 
time—fool that I am. Please forgive” 
me. I'll make it up to You somehow, 
But dear God—please make Jim 
well—it isn’t all up to nature, God= 
I know that now. It’s Your love= 
Your grace. And God—even if Y 
can't forgive me—don't let Jimmy 
take the rap—not for me.’ 

Then he was quiet—his lips still, 
but his heart praying, over and over, 
that Jimmy might live. 

He did not know how long he had_ 
knelt there before he became aware — 
of a familiar presence. He did not— 
look up,—he felt a hand upon his” 
shoulder. c 

“Paddy,” Margaret whispered, 
“they told me that you'd come in’ 
here.” Se 

He did not answer—did not move 
—so she whispered again. “He’s gone” 
off to sleep,—the doctor says it'll be 
all right with the boy.” ¥ 

Paddy lifted his face, not to Mat-— 
garet, but to the altar. “Yes,” he said 
quietly. “Yes, I know.” 
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ie ENTY-FIVE years ago, thir- 
teen young Passionists knelt before 
the Bishop of Newark in St. Mi- 
chael’s Monastery Church, Union 
City, N. J. The sacred drama of 
ordination to the Holy Priesthood 
was being enacted. Nine years later, 
one of their number was sent to the 
Far East. After laboring for five 
years in the rugged hills of Hunan 
he was appointed Prefect Apostolic. 
Five years later, having ably di- 
rected the building up of a promis- 
ing Christianity, he was consecrated 
Bishop, Vicar-Apostolic of Yiianling. 
Now. after six years as a Bishop, 
Most Rey. Cuthbert O’Gara cele- 


brates the Silver Jubilee of his Holy . 


Priesthood. ‘Twenty-five years a 
priest! Sixteen years pioneering for 
God! 

Father Cuthbert arrived in China 
in time for the great famine in these 
parts. His self-sacrifice and vigorous 
relief work were outstanding. Mon- 
signor O’Gara was consecrated dur- 
ing the Red uprisings of 1934; in 
t, the consecration celebrations 
here at Yiianling had to be abruptly 
terminated because of the attack 
upon this city by a Red army. And 
now Bishop O’Gara celebrates his 
Silver Jubilee as a priest under the 
of advancing Nipponese 
armies—not a happy situation! 


rac 


shadow 


Bishop O’Gara and the Sisters of Charity with recently arrived refugees 


Hishop Ubaras Silver Jubilee 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


What splendid material, this, for 
a bit of “personal history.” Be that 
as it may, this article is no portrait 
of our wartime Bishop. Rather, we 
take advantage of the blessed occa- 
sion of Bishop O’Gara’s Silver Jubi- 
lee to tell the story of the splendid 
wartime mission activities of the 
Passionist Fathers here in the Vicar- 
iate of Yiianling—of which he is the 
able leader. 

The Japanese invasion of China 
has brought about tremendous 
changes in Northwest Hunan. Be- 
fore the war this sheltered pocket of 
China’s vast hinterland presented 
the picture of a peasantry laboring 
to wrest a meager livelihood from 
ten thousand rice fields. Under the 
violent impact of the Nipponese 
juggernaut, this peaceful picture has 
been shattered. This amphitheater 
of hills presents a veritable moving 
picture of changing scenes, mostly 
tragic. 

Even the physical outline of cities 
here in Hunan has changed. In pre- 
war days human activities were re- 
stricted to valley bottoms, where the 
population was concentrated on 


strips of land along either side of 
rivers or streams. Hence, the elon- 
gated walled cities with but one or 
two main streets. Now, however, the 
continued influx of refugees and sol- 
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diers, has burst the walled bounday. 
ies of the cities and overflown dee 
into the countryside. Even the ery. 
while sparsely populated mountain 
solitudes with their tortuous and 
solitary footpaths, have given way to 
a network of military auto roads, 

The Japanese invasion of China 
has not only driven whole popule 
tions of large seaboard and treaty 
port cities into the interior of 
China, but it has extended the cities 
and the interior centers of popula 
tion far and deep into the moun 
tains. China has returned home to 
the “good earth,” and there in com- 
munion with the omnipresent grave 
mounds of its ancestors, it meditates 
over the doubtful merits of western. 
patterned big cities. 

Another wartime factor that has 
changed the whole face of city life 
is the dread threat of air raids. It is 
hard to exaggerate the tremendous 
dislocation and havoc caused by this 
ever present danger. City life here is 
thrown into a panic at the sugges 
tion of an air raid. A cross-section of 
early morning life along the narrow 
street would reveal intense and 
teeming activity: jostling throngs of 
refugees hurrying here and there on 
the only business of life they now 
know—that of the struggle for exist 
ence; companies of soldiers, many 
raw recruits, drilling and shouting; 
coolies (mostly women) carrying 
buckets of water slopped up from 
the river; small merchants crying 
out their wares. 

Then of a sudden the air i 
stabbed with the shrill screeching of 
the air-raid siren. Confusion reigns. 
Fear quickens all into a mad rush 
to safety in the hills. Within fifteen 
minutes this erstwhile bustling city 
is as silent as a cemetery. The mys 
terious, foreboding quiet hangs low 
over the city until the “all clear” 
signal is sounded, or until merciful 
Mother Nature drops her protect- 
ing mantle of dusk. Business is done 
on the street only during the very 
early hours of the morning; and 
again, after dark in the evening. 
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The rest of the day the natives spend 
on the hills, huddled together in 
what pass for air-raid shelters. These 

ple have already evolved a prac- 
tical scheme and habit of life gov- 
ened by one idea—fear of the 
enemy who strikes from above. 
Long-suffering human nature! What 
an infinite capacity it has for strange 
adjustments! 

Such is the war-torn background 
of Northwest Hunan. Pitiable, this 
picture—even tragic in terms of hu- 
man values, human suffering; gol- 
den, however, in the ten thousand 
opportunities offered for the per- 
formance of the corporal works of 
mercy and the spiritual offices of 
holy religion. Catholic action has 
been intense and widespread. Under 
the able leadership of our Jubilarian 
Bishop, the complete personnel of 
the Vicariate has rolled up its sleeves 
for the gigantic task of relieving hu- 
man sufferings, of bringing the con- 
lations of religion to the dying, 
and of preaching the Word of God 
tomany thousands of souls. 


W: HAVE outdone ourselves in 
an effort to cope with the de- 
mands, insistent and ever increasing, 
that have swamped us; demands 
that have taxed to the breaking 
point our physical strength, finan- 
cial resources, and mission facilities. 
Wherever dire human need cried for 
help, we went out and met that 
need. For the refugees we built and 
maintained camps; for wounded sol- 
diers we started hospitals; the vic- 
tims of bombing we housed and fed; 
war orphans and the destitute of 
every description we succored. No 
one has knocked in vain at the door 
of the Church in Northwest Hunan. 
A glowing chapter has been added 
to the “Glories of the Catholic 
Church,” by the Passionist Fathers, 
the Sisters of Charity, and the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. 

Refugee relief work looms large 
on our wartime horizon. To meet 
this crying need, to save the lives of 
thousands of starving and exhausted 
refugees, we established twelve ref- 
ugee camps. Since the beginning of 
the war we have fed, clothed, and 
housed well over ten thousand. The 
establishing of a refugee camp is 
complicated with the many-sided 
problems of a hundred families liv- 
ing a communal life. 

First, a site has to be selected, not 
too far from the main arteries of 


economic life, as well as near some 
stream. Next, the buildings them- 
selves are erected: usually a series 
of barrack-like shacks—with all avail- 
able space within jam-packed with 
double-decker wooden beds. A bit off 
from the living quarters lines of 
brick stoves are set up. With the 
erection of a battery of bath houses 
and toilets off in the far corner the 
physical aspect of the camp is com- 
plete. All, of course, is surrounded 
by a bamboo fence or mud wall. 

The admission of refugees into 
the camp follows a well-defined sys- 
tem. We always have hundreds of 
them on the waiting list. We require 
the refugees to get letters of intro- 
duction from the local authorities. 
This letter is for our protection; it 
certifies that the subject is a bona- 
fide refugee. Then we issue a Cath- 
olic Mission refugee badge upon 
which is written the refugee’s name; 
age, native city, and the date of his 
entrance. This badge assures him of 
food, money, shelter, and if neces- 
sary, clothes and bed covering. 

Usually our individual camps 
house a maximum of 300 refugees, 
divided into groups of fifties. Each 
group is assigned to one section. 
Beds are allotted according to fam- 
ilies. The sectional groups are pre- 
sided over by one of the leaders of 
the clan. Over the whole camp we 
appoint a director, usually a refugee 
of outstanding ability and intelli- 
gence. He is directly under the 
priest in charge of the camp. 

Most of our refugees are from 
Anhwei Province—a State over a 
thousand miles distant from here. 
After the long trek, during which 
thousands of them die of hunger 
and exhaustion, they finally arrive 
ill-clad and half starved. To add to 
their misery they find that these 
Hunan hills have a different climate 
and produce different food. The na- 
tives here have customs and dialects 
that are different. These Anhwei ref- 
ugees have remarkable powers, not 
only of endurance but also of adapt- 
ability. 

The refugees as a class are indus- 
trious. While four-fifths of the 
Chinese are supposed to go in for 
the business of farming yet, strange- 
ly enough, most of our refugees be- 
long to families of small merchants, 
clerks, and teachers. They struggle 
to better their condition. They have 
gone in for any business that does 
not need much capital. Native ciga- 


Fire from incendiary bombs scorches the 
walls of Yiianling Mission 


rette making seems to be rather a 
profitable small business. A curious 
fag it is, made of dubious tobacco 
with a foreign name. Over a half- 
million soldiers’ uniforms have been 
sewn by our refugee women. 


es problem of taking care of 
the refugee children has been 
solved by opening schools. We now 
have six such schools. Most of the 
teachers are refugees, relatives or 
town-folk of the children. We have 
nearly one thousand refugee chil- 
dren attending these schools. 

Practically all of our refugees are 
pagans; a sizable number are Mo- 
hammedans. All, however, regard 
the Catholic Church with gratitude 
and respect. Once they see the Cath- 
olic Church in action through the 
corporal works of mercy, and par- 
ticularly after they become ac- 
quainted with the priests and Sisters, 
hundreds ask for doctrine books, 
and a goodly number become cate- 
chumens and converts. 

However, religion is not forced 
upon them. A talk on Catholic doc- 
trine is given in each camp once a 
day. In the evening, after the refu- 
gees have finished with their supper 
(they eat two meals a day) they 
gather together. There is a half hour 
of music from a precarious gramo- 
phone. Next, the Director of the 
camp reads and comments upon the 
news of the day, mostly war news. A 
talk on Catholic doctrine follows for 
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half an hour—a very simple talk. 
(he singing of songs, mostly patri- 
tic or refugee brings the day to a 
lose, 

[his preaching of doctrine in the 
umps generates interest in things 
cligious. However, the real work of 
onversion (always individual and 
done in the catechu- 
where for months the refu- 


mt. \ 


, 


pe rsonal), is 


nenate 


{ 
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parts whole companies or battalions 
of soldiers line up in front of our 
dispensaries. Because of the indis- 
criminate Japanese air bombing, the 
more important cities of the Vicar- 
iate have suffered repeatedly. Most 
of the victims have been civilians. A 
goodly number are brought to our 
hospitals and dispensaries for emer- 
gency operations and treatments; 





Bishop O’Gara at Girls’ School Graduation—Y iianling 


ee undergoes an intense study of 
Catholic doctrine. In the past year 
we have had over five hundred adult 
efugee baptisms. 
fo cope with the crying problem 
the sick and wounded, we have 
stablished two emergency hospitals 
ind twelve dispensaries. Our two 
ospitals have a total capacity of 
0 beds; though there were times, 
particularly after air bombings, 
crowded in many more. 
Our dispensaries have handled up to 
000 treatments per day. Our hos- 
pitals are naught but shacks filled 
ip with beds. The hospital here at 
Yiianling is under the able super- 
ision of the Sisters of Charity; the 
one in Chihkiang is in the capable 
inds of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Each hospital has a resident doctor 
issisted by a native staff of registered 


1? 
ists 


vhen we 


Most of our patients have been 
ck refugees, wounded soldiers, and 
ictims of bombings. By reason of 
ur close proximity to the war front 
irge numbers of wounded soldiers 
re counted among our patients. 
When troops pass through these 


pitiable cases, some of them disfig- 
ured beyond recognition. 

But the majority of our patients 
have been refugees. Many arrive 
here victims of exhaustion and ex- 
posure. Large numbers bring along 
all the prize germs of which South- 


east Asia can boast: cholera, ty- 
phoid, dysentery, small-pox, etc. 
Such contagious and __ infectious 


cases have to be isolated. Under a 
protecting Providence, eternal vig- 
ilance alone has kept dread epi- 
demics of disease from wiping out 
our overcrowded refugee camps. 
The very thought is frightening. 
Our splendid Sisters have lined up 
refugees by the hundreds to. admin- 
ister injections and vaccines. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the tremen- 
dous amount of good work accom- 
plished by these remarkable Sisters. 
To date we have registered nearly 
3000 patients in our hospitals. In 
our dispensaries we have already 
gone beyond 250,000 treatments ad- 
ministered. 

Side by side with these war relief 
activities the normal mission works 
of the Vicariate have been carried 
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on. Filled to capacity, our catechy pounc 
menates, schools and orphanage, where 
have been humming with activity, forma 
Neither murderous air bombing,, The | 
nor emergency evacuations, nor the | usual 
proximity of advancing Japaney & the | 
armies could stop the onward march catech 
of the work of the missions, The § cowd 
zealous personnel of the Vicariate JB been 
has brought some gooo subjects of JB quick 
our Mission institutions to the happy Son 
goal of a successful year. No small waitit 
tribute, this, to the resourceful and & limite 
directing hand of our Jubilarian & mit a 
Bishop. to en 

The orphans present an_interey- sign, 
ing picture. We have four orphan. § dous 
ages. Before the war the orphans raids 
were securely housed in the missions §§ work 
of our larger cities. But with the after 
outbreak of hostilities and the con & ing w 
sequent dangers of air raids and ad. out) | 
vancing Japanese armies, _ thes trans 
blessed waifs had to be moved to & the | 
safer zones. So they took to the road J catec 
—some by military truck, some by & tians 
river junks, the larger ones on foot Cath 
And they liked it! But it was no Ro & mon 
man holiday for the good Sisters and B Vica 
priests. Now safely located in she- & tiani 
tered pockets of Hunan’s hills, our Cath 
250 odd charges are growing strong & most 
and healthy. Bish 

Over and above our refugee schools Di 
for children, the Vicariate supports & stort 
and maintains twelve mission & thei 
schools. Directing the destinies of JB their 
schools for children behind the front § the 
lines presents problems that are not whic 
easy. What if, during the semester § Bish 
examinations the sudden screeching § 1, t 
of the air raid alarm throws the & hou 
classroom into a panic of disorder? § A st 
Or what should be done if (as has § Dec 
happened here) enemy bombing & by ! 
planes appear on the horizon day § Ape 
after day? Should the schools of the & mis: 


city be closed down? 

To the hills went our mission 
schools, and the brave scholars with 
them. There these rugged peripate- 
tics carry on the business of the 
classroom. In the picturesque quiet 
of a bamboo grove, perhaps, they 


can complete the unfinished busi- T 
ness of that raided semester ex & ‘e 
amination! Our schools enjoy 2 for 
high scholastic standing. They are B "3 
crowded with over 1,300 pupils. Cat 

A very important work of the Th 
Missions is the catechumenate. The § ™ 
Vicariate has fourteen catechumen- — ™ 
ates, one for each Mission where 4 lige 
priest is resident. This institution, - 
located within the Mission com- 1. 
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und, is the school for doctrine, 
where prospective converts make a 
formal study of Catholic teaching. 
The term of study and training is 
ysually four or five months. Since 
the influx of the refugees, our 
catechumenates have been over- 
aowded. No sooner has one class 
been baptized than another group 
quickly begins instructions. 

Some of our Missions have sizable 
waiting lists. A pity this, that our 
limited housing facilities do not per- 
mit all who desire to study religion 
to enter without delay; a healthy 
sign, though, bespeaking a tremen- 
dous amount of work. Even air 
raids and bombings cannot stop the 
work of God. Here at Yiianling 
after the first severe bombing (dur- 
ing which the main street was wiped 
out) the women’s catechumenate was 
transferred to the country. There 
the good Sister in charge teaches 
catechism and drills these Chris- 
tians of tomorrow in the practice of 
Catholic life. In the past twelve 
months the catechumenates of the 
Vicariate have added to our Chris- 
tianity over 800 new and promising 
Catholics, the year’s achievement 
most cherished by our Apostolic 
Bishop. 

During the past year, despite the 
storm and stress consequent upon 
the invasion of Japanese armies and 
their intensified aerial campaign, 
the Vicariate saw realized a project 
which has been fostered by our 
Bishop since his taking office; that 
is, the establishment of a Passionist 
house of studies in distant Peking. 
A suitable house was purchased. On 
December 29th, 1939, it was blessed 
by His Excellency Msgr. Zanin, the 
Apostolic Delegate. An experienced 
missionary is in charge of the eight 
young Passionists in residence who 
daily attend the Jesuit Language 
School. Thus, the wish so fondly 
treasured by St. Paul of the Cross, of 
one day seeing his sons established 
in Peking, has at last been happily 
fulfilled. 

The most important institution of 
the Vicariate is the Seminary. The 
foreign missionary lays the founda- 
tion, begins the building up of the 
Catholic Church in pagan lands. 
The native clergy then take over 
and carry on the work. But youths 
must be trained into a body of intel- 
ligent and zealous priests. This is 
the purpose of the Seminary. The 
Vicariate has its own Minor Semin- 


must 


ary, in which twelve native neo- 
phytes are being trained. Five are 
ready to begin their study of phil- 


osophy. 


Seminaries behind the front lines 
follow a wartime horarium. 
While enemy bombing planes might 
roar through the darkness of the 
night, usually these dogs-of-the-air 


come with the daylight sun. Up with 


the dawn, these young men have 


Holy Mass and meditation, followed 
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position. We present our problems 
only because of their urgency and 
extent. There is no escape from the 
scenes of terror and misery that con- 
front us day and night. This is not 
said by way of complaint. We have 
no desire to shut our eyes and our 
ears to their sorrows and miseries. 
Their courage and patience have 
amazed us and given us new spirit 
to dedicate ourselves entirely to their 
welfare. This is as it should be. 


Passionist Fathers at their new Peking home are visited 
by Bishop Montaigne, C.M. and Fr. Andrew Kavanagh, C.M. 


by the first class—taught by the 
Bishop himself. Then off to the hills 
with the Director. There in the rug- 
ged safety of a mountain retreat 
they study the science of God. With 
the benediction of the “flaming 
monstrance of the West,” the priests 
of tomorrow wend their tortuous 
way down the mountainside. The 
annual retreat for the seminarians 
this year was conducted under the 
shadow of enemy airplanes. One dis- 
course, I remember, was started in 
the Bishop’s Chapel and finished far 
out in the hills. Shades of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount! 

In this war-time atmosphere, filled 
with danger but consoling in the 
magnificent charity it has evoked, 
will Bishop O’Gara celebrate his 
jubilee. His gratitude is expressed to 
all. His hope is that the generous 
friends of our missionaries will not 
fail in this hour of great need. 


At a time when appeals are com- 
ing for worthy causes from all over 
the world, the very mention of our 
wants here in Hunan may be an im- 


So it is not for ourselves but for 
the spiritual and material needs of 
a magnificent people that we plead. 
I know that it is not the wish of the 
Bishop that I make too strong an 
appeal. But I realize the anxiety that 
is his as he sees the increasing suf- 
fering of his flock, Christian and 
pagan. It will lighten his burden 
and enlarge his opportunities for the 
Church for him to receive now any 
help that you can give. 

I realize that we have been remiss 
rather than importunate in writing. 
That we have refrained from express- 
ing our needs has been due simply to 
the demands made on our time here. 
We have not failed, I can assure all 
the readers of THe Sicn, to ask God 
daily to bless and reward all who 
have befriended us and our people. 
None, more than ourselves, desire 
these bitter, chaotic days to pass 
quickly. But until they do we shall 
have to rely on your generosity. 

Your goodness to us in the past 
gives us confidence to hope that you 
will not fail us at this time. 





. 
SEVEN air raid alarms and one 
vicious bombing during the week 
immediately preceding Christmas 
eave this missioner a dose of uneasy 
feelings. Some call it. “the jitters” 
and with reason. My anxiety was 


concerned chiefly with getting a 
young Christianity, scattered for the 
past fifteen months, to Mass and the 
Sacraments on the day when angels 
sang “peace upon earth to men of 


good will”; and to accomplish this 
feat without rashly exposing their 
lives to death-dealing bombs. 

It meant calling them to the 
Church on the street—always a dan- 
eer zone—away from the safety of 
their dwellings in the countryside. 
Yet they came, joyfully fulfilling 
their religious obligations to their 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace. 
Many arrived late on Christ- 
mas eve, determined to de- 
part for the country imme- 
after the Christmas 
early morning Mass. 

Our anxiety increased as 
the Feast drew near. There 
was the full moon (so apt to 
the night raiders). 
Several additional squadrons 
of Chinese planes pulled into 
airport two days before 
the Feast. We felt there would 
be trouble within a day or 
Christmas eve, after 


diately 


bring 
the 


two 


confessions had been heard, Father 
Germain and I talked of other 
Christmas days and of Santa Claus 
in other lands. At 10:30 P.M. half a 
dozen planes at the port began 
warming up. In order to conceal my 
discomfiture over this ominous por- 
tent I jokingly asked Father Ger- 
main if he thought Santa Claus 
would breeze into our home by 
plane. 

For an answer I got, “If a Jap 
bomb doesn’t crash down that chim- 
ney there before morning I'll be 
most grateful . . . boy! there’s no 
Santa Claus abroad in this land to- 
night.” I agreed with him. 

It was indeed “glory to God in the 
highest” that our hearts sang, hav- 
ing got safely through Mass without 


Few of these anti-aircraft guns are available 
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PEALE 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, CP, 


that siren throwing everybody and 
everything into a state of pande 
monium. The day, however, did not 
run itself out without the siren re. 
minding us that lasting glory to God 
in the highest can be given only 
when peace reigns calmly upon earth 
in the hearts of men of good will. 

The alarm sounded ten minutes 
to five on Christmas afternoon. A 
quarter of an hour later and we 
would have been singing the “0 
Salutaris.” Instead of exposing the 
Blessed Sacrament in Benediction 
we took the Holy Body of ou 
Saviour, Who came to save us all, 
and ran with Him to the hills out- 
side the city. It is amazing how agile 
and light one becomes at the sound 
of the siren. What a burst of speed 
jumps into one’s feet! Everybody 
runs. 

A four year old lad stood crying, 
lost by his parents in the confusion; 
but he silenty consented to run 
along with his hand in mine. He 
wore a bright red cap. A short dis 
tance down the street I thought of 
the old crippled woman, a mission 
charge—had she been carried out? I 
did that dash back to the Mission 
in ten seconds flat. 

Meanwhile the roar of our own 
planes warming up added to the cer- 
tainty of an impending raid. Shop 
keepers desperately slapped together 
their store-front boards; bed- 
ding and cooked suppers were 
to be seen carried out by flee 
ing occupants; some brought 
lanterns, others had __ flash 
lights; for all knew that they 
would be coming home-if 
they came home!—in __ the 
dark. 

We made the hills in rec 
ord time, but not before the 
urgent alarm had __ been 
sounded. Our winged boys 
began to take off amidst 
clouds of airport dust and 
thunderous roar, climbing 
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higher and higher to begin their 

trol of the skies. An hour passed, 
and twilight began to fall over the 
hills and city. Numbers of restless 
and supperless individuals began to 
retrace their steps towards the city 
believing there would be no raid, 
and without waiting for the “all 
dear” signal. 

Of a sudden amidst the light 
seady purr of our scouting and 
fighting planes, flying at a high alti- 
tude, we heard the heavy, throbbing, 
thunderous drone of enemy bombers 
approaching. Yes, there they were— 
#7 of them—barely visible, spread 
out like an opened fan, driving on 
the city from the northwest. Nerves 
jumped, respiration quickened, mus- 
des set in anticipation of the aerial 
battle about to begin. 

“Peace on earth . . . glory to God 
in the highest” it wasn’t the 
Angels winging towards us and sing- 
ing to us. True, we like the shep- 
herds of old were out on the hillside, 
with our war orphans huddled close 
by-sheep whom the Master had told 
us to feed. Suddenly the heavens 
opened and we “feared with a great 
fear.” 

Chinese ground forces swung into 
action, sending up a volley of tracer 
bullets. Then followed the rapid fir- 
ing of anti-air craft batteries. Many 
shells from these guns, exploding 
high in mid-air, fell in showers of 
hot, glowing shrapnel like tongues 
of fire speaking a language of enmity 
and hate. Such was the deadly greet- 
ing given the oncoming enemy fliers 
by the ground units of the Chinese 
air force. 

High above in the sky another 
kind of battle waged—plane against 
plane, pilot against pilot, with ma- 
chine guns spitting fire in all direc- 
tions. It was too dark to follow 
closely the maneuvering of the air- 
craft in these dog-fights. 

Undaunted, the Japanese 
bombers flew directly towards 
their objective, the airport, 
over which racks of explosive 
bombs were unloaded. The 
heavens had opened—now it 
was the earth that belched 
forth tremendous spurts of 
fre. Heaven and earth in con- 
flict... with no glory to God 
in the highest nor peace upon 
earth to men of good will. 

The fire-flashes appeared 
‘orun along the ground with 
lightning rapidity, shooting 


eeey they 


high into the sky as each bomb ex- 
ploded some fifty to one hundred 
feet apart. I am no visionary, but I 
have seen what hell itself must be 
like. 

It was thought for the moment 
that the raiders were dropping flares, 
the better to spot their bombing tar- 
get. But following these light flashes 
against the darkened sky the loud, 
rocking detonation of numberless 
bombs was heard. Our position on 
the hill was nearly a mile distant 
from the scene of bombing. This ac- 
counted for our faculty of sight func- 
tioning faster than our hearing. 

One hesitates to use the adjectived 
“beautiful” in describing this gor- 
geous display of fireworks, realizing 
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the ghastly and inhumane intentions 
of the attacking raiders. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that we witnessed 
a display rivaling anything the best 
World’s Fair could produce. 

All it cost us for our “box seat” 
on the open hillside under the stars 
was a late Christmas supper, not to 
mention the clutching fear that en- 
veloped us while the raid was on. 
My little boy friend lay face down 
along the edge of a rice paddy, and 
never stirred until I called and told 
him it was safe to get up. In fact I 
thought he had fallen asleep. What 
wouldn’t I give for his calm, lack of 
fear, and perfect detachment once he 
had hidden his red stocking cap! He 
told me so solemnly the Japanese 
“devils” (to use his own 
words) could see that red hat 
from their planes! 

Back at the Mission two 
hours later his mother found 
him eating a bowl of noodles 
with Father William. With 
the pride of a conqueror he 
told his parent that he wanted 
to run air raid alarms again 
with me. 

It took a night raid to con- 
vince us of the necessity of 
getting under cover while 
aerial fights are staged. We 
shall heed our experience. 









































































The Vitality of a Death 


By DEFINITION, death is the 
least vital act of life; for death means 
specifically the cessation of life. An 
emotional appraisal of death asso- 
ciates with it such sentiments as 
dread and struggle and eventual fu- 
tility. Man can never feel at home 
with it. For he sees it as a disfran- 
chisement of his citizenship with the 
things he loved, and as a defeat to 
his privilege of living with them. He 
thinks of it as the ultimate triumph 
of the forces which his bodily ener- 
gies and his scientific defenses have 
fought—but always hopelessly. Death 
is not a thing that man lives for. It 
is the thing which terminates what 
he lives for. 

The death of Christ, however, 
must be rated differently. For, while 
in consideration of the original plan 
of human creation, the average man 
is born to live, Our Lord, by reason 
of His redemptive mission, was born 
to die. One day at Caesarea Philippi 
He indicated this destiny to the 
disciples: “He must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things, and be put 
to death.” 

St. Paul suggests most definitely 
that His death falls under a special 
classification: “That through His 
death, He might destroy him who 
had the empire of death. He is the 
mediator of the new Testament, 
that, by means of His death, they 
that are called may receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. 
Christ, by His blood, obtained eter- 
nal redemption.” His death, con- 
sequently, even from the sentimental 
point of view, cannot be considered 
as a victory over His human destiny. 
It bore no mark of frustration. It 
was a goal, a fulfillment. His psy- 
chology, with reference to it, was 
that of a man who waits almost im- 
patiently and with solicitude for the 
hour of accomplishment: “I have a 
baptism wherewith I am to be bap- 
tized; and O how I am straitened un- 
til it be accomplished!” 

For this reason 
every item of His 
history attains its— 
full significance 
only in considera- 


By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


tion of His death. The Incarnation, 
for instance, joined in the person of 
Jesus a divine nature, and a human 
nature which He was to revise and 
regenerate by His redemptive death. 
When the Magi came from the East 
and worshipped Him, they bent 
their knee and offered their gift not 
only to a royalty that derived from 
David, not only to a divinity that 
appeared in human flesh, but to a 
king who was to liberate by that 
purchase which was atonement. 

His miracles established the cred- 
ibility of the interpretation which 
He gave of His death. The founding 
of the Church, the institution of 
sacramental agencies, the Apostolic 
commission, had meaning only when 
considered against the fact that re- 
demption would be achieved by His 
dying. His participation in the trials 
of hunger and toil and violence was, 
in its full sense, a participation in 
the human ills which came of the 
original fault which His death 
would cancel. 

Except as an exercise in etymology 
or as a verdict upon metabolism, 
we would not be inclined to use the 
word “vital” to refer to a man who 
is lazy, shiftless, and torpid. We are 
accustomed to associate the idea of 
vitality not only with the fact of 
being alive, but with the added fact 
of being efficient, competent, dy- 
namic: By this same principle of 
usage we may refer to the death of 
Christ as the most vital act of His 
career. For while His bodily ener- 
gies ran down, the cadence ap- 
proached more closely a death which 
would interpret and justify every- 
thing which He had done since He 
had begun to live. 

Consequently, since His death was 
an achievement and the real crown 
of His career, it may be viewed with 
a unique sort of sentiment—a senti- 
ment as unique as that displayed in 
the liturgy of Holy Saturday in 
which the Church says of the sin of 


While the Average Man Is Born to Live, Our Lord By 
Reason of His Redemptive Mission Was Born to Die 
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Adam: “O happy fault that required 
so great and so excellent a re. 
deemer.”” She does not condone the 
fault, but she exults in the fortunate 
accident that it occasioned such a 
visitation and such a deed. 

With the same re-orientation of 
sentiment, it is possible for us to ab- 
stract from the tragedy of pain and 
death that. is connoted by Calvary, 
and be affected only by the conquest 
which was being consummated. For, 
from this point of view, a life was 
not in process of final deterioration. 
It was rising to a climax. And death 
would stop it at that pitch. Without 
any violation of Christian propriety, 
we can disengage the emotional as- 
pect of the affair from its inner 
meaning, and be glad rather than 
shocked by it. 

We might, for instance, follow the 
strokes of the lash and study the 
course of the rivulets of blood, and 
rejoice that these phenomena indi- 
cated the ebbing of a life—so long 
as it was His life. The thorns and 
the taunts might lose their vicious- 
ness for contributing to the triumph 
that was beyond. In fact, the cross, 
the instrument of final agony, can 
be—as it has always been established 
in Christian sentiment —a_ symbol 
shining like the sun rather than a 
gallows smeared with blood. 

But we must not stop with saying 
that the death of Christ was a vital 
act only because it was the most in- 
tense act of His career or because 
in retrospect it put His whole hu- 
man career in focus. His death had 
a mission of efficiency for the future 
which was quite as remarkable as 
the mission of efficiency it had for 
the past. The sociological world of 
today definitely bears that mark of 
a Christian spirit which that death 
made fruitful. Hospitals, relief, un- 
employment and old age security, 
decency campaigns, the popularity 
of democratic notions which always 
must be mainly concerned with the 
rights of those who 
cannot invoke 
might to serve 
them; all these in 
their present spirit 
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Drawing on wood made especially for THE SIGN by Marto Barberis, Rome, Italy 


“And Jesus crying with a loud voice said: ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’ 
And saying this, He gave up the ghost” 
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are the civic heritage of that death 
which elevated all men commonly 
and which promulgated as the law 
of spiritual success that they love 
one another. 

Of course, all historical analysis 
suffers from the simple and un- 
changeable circumstance that facts 
are facts. Christianity has existed 
and has modified civilization into 
what it is today. We would be bet- 
ter able to say how far Christianity 
has modified the course of human 
events, if we could see factually a 
twentieth century which had not 
been affected by the historic inci- 
dent of Christianity. That twentieth 
century, however, does not exist; 
and we, consequently, are unable to 
make the comparison which would 
reveal the full fertility of the death 
of Christ with reference to the mod- 
ern social order. 

ut there is still a great measure 
of Christian spirit in the world. And 
even where there has been a large- 
scale default from this spirit as the 
ereat directive influence in_ life, 
nevertheless the defaulter cannot 
the environment in which he 
erew, nor avoid being affected by 
the habit of thought which he has 
developed. As long as men believe 
in a hereafter and couple with it 
the idea of retribution, there will be 
a sufficient profit-motive to perpetu- 
ate enterprise which was preached 
by Christ and made eternally fruit- 
ful by the endorsement of His death. 

This re-vamping of history by vir- 
tue of the Christian inoculation falls 
to some extent under human obser- 
vation. At least it involves matters 
which can be perceived by the senses 
and made the subject of literary re- 
port. But the efficiency of the death 
of Christ reaches beyond this point. 
In fact, its efficiency is much more 
remarkable in a realm to which hu- 
man observation cannot penetrate— 
the world of the spirit. 


erasc 


T \KE, for instance, that sublima- 
tion of the soul which was made 
possible by redemption. Most ex- 
traordinary things have been said 
about it. The Apostolic writers seem 
to have rummaged the whole world 
of metaphor and struggled against 
the deficiencies of language without 
ever quite managing to express the 
depth of their idea. 

St. Paul, thinking of the magni- 
tude of the transformation in the 


soul, refers to it as a new creation: 


“If then any be in Christ a new 
creature, the old things are passed 
away. For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 
St. Peter, passing over the mere fact 
of the transformation, more clearly 
defines the issue of this transforma- 
tion and the nature of this new cre- 
ation in the soul: “He hath given 
us most great and precious promises; 
that by these you may be made par- 
takers of the Divine Nature.” 

St. Paul returns to his didactics 
to say that this solidarity with the 
Divine Nature is not only racial in 
the sense that we are made like God 
much as one man is like another 
man. The relationship is achieved 
on a family basis rather than an 
ethnologic one: “For the Spirit, 
Himself, giveth testimony to our 
spirit, that we are the sons of God. 
And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

We could never possibly digest 
that idea and assimilate it into our 
Christian spirit in its full amplitude. 
It belongs in the category of ineffa- 
bles which the prophet spoke about 
when he said: “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” It lifts the veil a 
little and permits us to suspect the 
truth rather than fully understand it. 
But how it peoples the world of the 
spirit! 

Because of the pattern of dynamic 
mortality which was displayed in the 
redemptive ministry of Christ, it is 
not strange to find the idea of death 
figuring largely in Christian spirit- 
uality. In fact Christian conscious- 
ness, which is shaped by familiarity 
with the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, finds in the idea of death the 
same uniquely vital characteristic 
that it finds in the death of Our 
Saviour. The whole philosophy of 
Christian accomplishment is formu- 
lated on the symbolism of death. 
Life is propagated by dying. Abun- 
dance is procured by curtailment. 

The compensations enumerated in 
the beatitudes are all predicated on 
a limitation of privilege, a limita- 
tion of privilege which is a meta- 
phwrical death. Those shall be rich, 
who die to riches by poverty. Those 
shall conquer, who die to conquest 
by meekness. They shall have eternal 
peace, who die to temporal peace by 
suffering persecution for conscience’s 
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sake. Exaltation is for the humble. 

In all these cases, the frightenin 
aspects of death are overlooked as 
if they did not exist. Or they are 
submerged as if they were unimpor-. 
tant. The temper of Christian psy- 
chology with reference to the mortal 
adventures of the redeemed soul js 
the same as it is with reference to 
the literal death of Christ. The eff. 
cient and life-giving function of 
death is more than adequate reward 
for its agonies. St. Paul is speaking 
precisely about this when he chal. 
lenges death with the words: “Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting?” 


Hun this appraisal of death’ 
in Christian consciousness has 
not only an exemplary dependence 
on the death of Christ, in the sense 
that it is merely drawn on the same 
pattern. There is a more cogent 
causality involved. The dynamic 
quality of the symbolism of death is 
directly responsible to the dynamic 
quality of Christ’s death. Because of 
His death all human experience can 
be made vitally meritorious. St. Paul 
says: “By means of His death, they 
that are called may receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance.” 

In fact it is only because of His 
death that some forms of human ex- 
perience can be made meritorious at 
all. There is no worldly merit in be- 
ing poor or meek or persecuted or 
in practicing self-denial or patience. 
But these are the very experiences 
which He mentions as qualifying for 
special reward. They represent the 
currency with which glory can be 
purchased, a currency which was al- 
ways at hand but attained value only 
on condition that He died. 

Considering how profoundly re- 
demption has affected the civic and 
spiritual history of the world, it is 
not strange to find incidental pro- 
prieties accompanying the act which 
established redemption. For instance, 
it was quite the proper setting for 
such an efficient death that the 
earth trembled and the sun was ob- 
scured and the dead rose from their 
broken tombs. These phenomena, 
occurring as He surrendered His 
spirit, are the greatest evidences in 
the Gospel record of the power 
which Christ carried in His person. 
The most startling concomitants of 
power appeared when the most vital 
act of power was done. 
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~ Stage and 
Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Tae purchase of the screen rights to Broadway's 
bawdiest and most offensive musical, DuBarry Was a 
Lady, marks another step forward in the campaign to 
eliminate entirely the regulations of the Hays Organi- 
zation. 

With Strange Cargo and The Primrose Path already 
in the field and the shadow of Henry Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, and Tobacco Road just 
around the corner, it isn’t very surprising that the 
scouts have reported favorably on “DuBarry” as screen 
material. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to understand why 
an industry commanding the finest literary and dra- 
matic properties will invest time and capital in the 
shoddy sensationalism to be found at the very bottom 
of the ladder. In the light of such recent productions 
as Rebecca, Ninotchka, We Are Not Alone and the 
technically perfect Gone With the Wind, the claim of 
a paucity of suitable material lacks conviction. The 
hundreds of unused stories lining the studio vaults 
also bear silent witness to the fact that there is an 
abundance of fine material as yet untapped. Hard- 
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headed business men all, studio executives do not pur- 
chase rights to a play or book unless they are convinced 
of its suitability for the screen. 

If the current trend toward naturalism is allowed to 
continue, the moral gains of the past few years may 
disappear in the ebb-tide. 

We can think of nothing more detrimental to the 
advancement of the screen medium than the sched- 
uled combination of the ribaldries of “DuBarry” and 
the posturings of pseudo-actress Mae West. 

* * * * 

"TIL WE MEET AGAIN—Warner Bros.—This adult 
romance is designed principally for those who enjoy 
what is called “the tender love story.” It is a remake 
of a popular screen play of several years ago, One-Way 
Passage. 

A beautiful girl suffering from a heart affliction and 
an escaped murderer being returned for execution are 
passengers on a Pacific liner. They fall in love, each 
concealing their secret from the other. She is to die 
in months, or even weeks; he has already been con- 
victed before the escape. When the voyage is over each 
discovers what is to be the other’s fate. 

It is a misty-eyed tale, related with a noticeable but 
attractive disregard for reality. Tastefuly done, and 
guided by a cast of exceptional merit, the finished prod- 
uct is more interesting than the story itself would indi- 
cate. 

Merle Oberon and George Brent, as the doomed 
pair, Pat O’Brien, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Frank 
McHugh are of inestimable value to a picture that is 
adalt in tone and appeal. 


REBECCA—United Artists—Daphne du Maurier’s 
popular novel has been transferred to the screen with 
all of its magnificent characterization and suspense left 
intelligently intact. 


















































Geraldine Fitzgerald, Henry O'Neill, and 
George Brent appear in “’Til We Meet Again” 

The story of the second Mrs. De Winter, who finds 
the shadowy presence of a first wife in every nook 
and cranny of Manderly,-is too well known for repeti- 
tion 

It has been handled by that master of directorial 
horror, Alfred Hitchcock, in a manner that deserves 
considerable praise. Carefully building to a tense cli- 
max, he has captured both the weird spirit of the book 
(omitting some of the objectionable features) and the 
variegated personalities created by Miss Du Maurier. 

Joan Fontaine gives a portrayal of exceptional depth 
and understanding and Laurence Olivier, Judith An- 
derson, and the entire cast contribute vital perfor- 
mances. It may not appeal to all audiences, but it de- 
mands consideration as one of the screen’s outstanding 
achievements of the year. 


























BILL OF DIVORCEMENT—RKO-A second screen 
version of Clemence Dane’s play has been made to 
serve as a build-up vehicle for Maureen O’Hara. It is 
the story of a young girl who sacrifices her own future 
happiness to remain with her father when she discovers 
he is suffering from hereditary insanity. As in the case 
of most stories of noble sacrifice, the temptation is to 
prolong the sentimental passages for what is hoped 
will be dramatic effectiveness. John Farrow, the direc- 
tor, has avoided this to a large extent, but there remain 
occasional stretches of torpidity. Evidently screen- 
writers are still convinced that divorce is a solution and 
not a complication. Miss O’Hara rises to her opportuni- 
ties with the aid of Adolphe Menjou, Fay Bainter, Her- 
bert Marshall, Dame May Whitty, and Patric Knowles 
in a production for discerning groups. 







































































MY SON, MY SON—United Artists—An excellent 
adaptation of the popular novel by Howard Spring. It 
is the biography of a father who centers his life around 
his son. The boy grows up to a self-centered cheat who 
causes his unselfish parent many moments of anxiety 
before he redeems himself on the battlefield. Brian 
Aherne and Louis Hayward are a perfect combination 
for the leading roles, and Madeleine Carroll and La- 
raine Day are excellent, too. Another example of how 
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the finest features of a book can be adapted to scree 
requirements. A creditable character study, it is aly 
unusual entertainment. 


THE DARK COMMAND-—Republic—This is q 
lusty and spectacular western with a sufficient amoun 
of historical background to supplement its rather time 
worn romantic angle. The Kansas of the pioneer days 
serves as the setting and the vigilante-outlaw confli¢ 
keeps the camera occupied right up to the final roar. 
ing climax. Claire Trevor, John Wayne, and Walter 
Pidgeon are crisply equal to the demands of their pa. 
terned roles. In the field of super-westerns this will 
prove a strong attraction for all movie fans who ar 
lovers of fast and furious action. 











An amusing scene from “The Dark Com- 
mand,” Republic Picture’s most recent offering 


BUCK BENNY RIDES AGAIN—Paramount—As is 
always the case when a famous comedian is persuaded 
to appear on the screen, the result is more melancholy 
than risible. Jack Benny is an exceptionally clever 
radio funster who knows the necessary broadcasting art 
of timing a joke. On the screen his bland personality 
falls far short of capturing his audience by storm, 
This is a result of the inadequacies of the scenarios 
which have served as a background for his particular 
brand of humor. Eddie Anderson, the sepian “Roches 
ter” of the airwaves, Andy Devine, and young tenor 
Dennis Day contribute their specialties to what we con- 
sider a lost cause. 

* * * * 


Musical comedies usually fare extremely well on the 
Broadway market with the advent of warmer weather. 
Producers have long since discovered that the song and 
dance is the only theatrical commodity which can suc- 
cessfully compete with the great outdoors. 

The combination of Jack Haley’s wide-eyed style of 
humor, the singing of Marta Eggert of the Budapest 
stage, and the bright lyrics of Rodgers and Hart augurs 
well for the continuance of HIGHER AND HIGHER 
right through the wilting season. 

A group of butlers, chauffeurs, maids, and cooks form 
a corporation to sponsor one of their co-workers as a 
popular glamour girl. Dividends are to come from her 
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endorsements of soaps, cigarettes, bicycles, or whatever 
else an enterprising agent will manage to secure. The 
final grand profit is to accrue from a marriage to some 
gullible and possibly imbecilic millionaire. However, 
the apple-cart and the corporation are upset very defi- 
nitely by the indigent young man whom the maid really 
loves. 

The plot is a negligible factor, but the musical num- 
bers have been brightly conceived and carefully staged 
by Robert Alton and there is able cast assistance by 
vivacious Shirley Ross of the screen and dancing Lee 
Dixon. A word also for Haley, who manages to be 
hilariously funny without the assistance of a catalogue 
of off-side jokes and offensive stories. He has been too 
long absent portraying Tin Soldiers and amiable buf- 
foons in the celluloid mart. 

Higher and Higher is an encouraging step in the 
direction of better musicals. 

* * * * 


Each new appearance of Maurice Evans enriches the 
contemporary scene as fully as would the discovery of 
a new Shakespeare, a Chesterton, a Raphael, or a 
Johann Strauss, and adds to the growing conviction that 
he is an indispensable fixture on the theatrical scene. 
Possessor of the finest speaking voice and the nearest 
approach to flawless diction of our day, he is an artist 
of rare abilities. 

His third appearance as the weakling monarch in the 


Claire Trevor, John Wayne, and Walter Pid- 
geon, who are starred in “The Dark Command” 


tragedy, KING RICHARD IL, is marked by an expected 
brilliance of production and performance. It is also 
especially timely today when the same theory of abso- 
lutism is rampant in the world. 

Shakespeare’s tale of high treachery and human weak- 
hess is replete with opportunity for rich characteriza- 
tion and exciting drama. As in all Evans’ productions 
the cast gives a precise and orthodox interpretation of 
the Bard. Donald Randolph, as Bolingbroke; Carmen 
Mathews, the Queen; and John Barclay as John of 


Gaunt are outstanding. 
* * * * 


By the elementary but difficult process of building 
convincing suspense on a foundation of intelligent plot 
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material, two English authors, Edward Percy and Regi- 
nald Denham, have constructed a taut and fascinating 
mystery play with the intriguing title of LADIES IN 
RETIREMENT. 

No ridiculous sliding panel or claw-in-the-dark 
affair, it relates the story of Ellen Creed and her two 
“odd” sisters. In a cheery English cottage in the 1885 
era, she murders the retired actress to whom she had 
been a paid companion. The motive is to secure the 
house and money for the sisters who depend on her for 
care. 

With the corpse safely tucked away in a brick oven 
in one corner of the living room, the sinister Miss Creed 
settles down to what she hopes will be a life of peace 
and quiet. Her inner remorse is evidenced only in the 
flickering vigil light kept aglow before the Shrine which 
had been the victim’s particular joy. 

Things might have gone on in this cozy way but for 
the sudden appearance of Albert, a nephew with a 
penchant for having difficulties with the police. In a 
scene as pulse-jumping and chilling as the theatre has 
ever offered, he learns why Non-Conformist Aunt Ellen 
has taken to vigil lights and friendship with the nuns 
in the neighboring Priory. 

There is an adroit blending of horror and comedy, 
the latter supplied by the elderly sisters and their child- 
ish mannerisms and hobbies. The cast has been care- 
fully selected, resulting in a group performance that 
never falters. Estelle Winwood, Patrick O’Moore, Flo.- 
ence Edney, Jessimine Newcombe, and Isobel Elsom 
are as much an integral part of the. proceedings as the 
grim brick oven that shrouds Ellen Creed’s crime. 

The greatest amount of praise must be reserved for 
the American stage debut of Flora Robson. Known 
principally on this side of the Atlantic for her screen 
portrayals in We Are Not Alone and Wuthering 
Heights, she plays her role to the hilt, emphasizing the 
eerie qualities of the character without sacrificing a 
modicum of dramatic effectiveness. 

Mildly gruesome and thoroughly engrossing, Ladies 
in Retirement is a welcome addition to the theatre’s 
gallery of refined-horror stories. It should have a long 
and successful run. 


Brian Aherne, Louis Hayward, and Madeleine 
Carroll in a scene from “My Son, My Son” 
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Hominc “Butcher Malone,” 
sometimes with words, but chiefly 
with dee-di-dee-di, Sergeant Mike 
Canavan stomped blithely along to- 
ward home from the afternoon call- 
off, occasionaly brushing the cuff of 
his sleeve over his shield, keeping it 
bright. He returned greetings in 
every block. 

His humming broke sharply as a 
figure darted from a side street. It 
was young Michael Canavan, hat- 
catching himself up short, 
breathless. 

“Pop!” the boy cried. “I didn’t 
mean to shoot him!” 

“Shoot him—” said the Sergeant. 
“Shoot who?” 

\lmost instantly, it seemed, he felt 
his ears ringing with the flat mono- 
tone drone of the coroner’s voice. 
He’d heard it a dozen times: “ 
and whatever you say may be used 
against you.” 

He had always heard the words 
with passiveness, a neutral by- 
stander. Now it cut like a razor 
blade. A shiver ran through his six- 
foot-three. His body stiffened. 

“Come along—home,” he said, in 
a tense voice, taking the boy’s arm. 
“The gun. Give it to me. Where’s 
the gun?” 

Ihe Sergeant spoke from the cor- 
ner of his mouth, keeping his glance 
straight ahead and his head up. 

“The gun, Pop? I ditched it, in 
the canal.” 

“How, in—” Quickly Canavan 
checked himself. No, that wouldn’t 
do. He gripped the boy’s arm 
tightly. “Say nothing.” 

“Oh-ho,” laughed a voice from a 
corner tobacco shop. “The Sergeant, 
pinching his own kid.” 

\ roar of guffaws came from the 
doorway, as the habitués 
crowded to look. Everyone in the 
community knew Mike Canavan 
and young Michael. The Sergeant’s 
hand slid guiltily from young Mi- 
chael’s arm. 

“Oh-ho, Sergeant! Remember the 
chicken and the ice-cream, before he 
burns,” called another voice. 

3urn! The chair! Holy Mother! 
His hand reached protectingly to 
the far shoulder of the boy. 

Salmon-faced from the kitchen 
Mollie Canavan was at the 
door as husband and son came up 
the path. Canavan skipped his cus- 
tomary husbandly peck at her cheek 
and pushed by with the boy. “Get 


less, 


Store 


range, 


to your room—and down on your 
knees till I get home again.” 

Mollie Canavan’s head cocked to 
the side, her lips pressing together 
tightly. “What goings on is this, Mi- 
chael Canavan?” she demanded. 

Sergeant Canavan looked at her 
sharply a moment. Then he replied, 
curtly, “It'll keep.” 

Mollie Canavan’ gulped and 
gulped again. She knew the signs. 
Canavan had something weighty on 
his mind. She checked her remon- 
strance. “Isn't it terrible about Lane, 
Mike?” 

The Sergeant glanced at her un- 
der narrowed eyelids. 

Mollie pointed to the parlor. “Ed 
Lane’s shot. Dead. There’s the re- 
peat.” 

A police call was coming in, 
through the crackling overtone of 
the mid-afternoon static. 

“All cars! Calling all cars. Repeat. 


Drwint 


by 


Patrolman Edward Lane killed at 
3 o'clock near Reeve’s paint works. 
Young _ bandit—tall—dark—hatless. 
All cars. Cover U. S. Highway Num- 
ber Seven Two, State Routes Num- 
bers Eight and Three. Stand by.” 

“God help us,” muttered Cana- 
van. “Ed Lane!” 

The next instant the whole pic- 
ture flashed before him: The hold- 
up, for the Reeve’s payroll. Lane 
shot down. Michael, running, hat- 
less, breathless. 

Canavan seized his wife’s 
“Listen! You ain’t seen 
hear! You ain’t heard 
Mollie! -Don’t let him talk.” 

In a swift benediction that took 
in wife and son, Sergeant Canavan 
crossed himself and hurled out of 
the house, toward the District Sta- 
tion. He headed for a bus, but pres- 
ently a radio car slewed screeching 


arm. 
nobody, 
nothing, 
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beside the curb. “Jump in, Sep. 
geant,” a voice called, invitingly. 

“Thanks, Joe,” muttered Cana. 
van, sliding in beside the driver, 
Then he asked as casually as he 
could, though he felt his hear 
throbbing above the clashing of 
Joe’s gears. “How’d Lane get it?” 

“He was tagging Reeve’s chief 
timekeeper, Nelson.” Joe's eyes 
never left the traffic ahead. “Didn't 
have a chance. He was winged right 
off, like a bat. Nelson passed over 
the bag of money, of course, after 
that. Who wouldn't!” 

“Family and a couple of girls, 
too,” said Canavan. 

Lieutenant Packing looked up 
from his desk. “Glad you came 
back, Mike,” he said. “Things are 
boiling. Tom Burlingame shot two 
years ago. Next Del Mills and Lud 
eritz. Now Ed Lane. The Inspec 
tor’s cock-eyed.” 


Smell 


H.L.Walsh — 
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Sergeant Mike Canavan was cock 
eyed, too, when Lieutenant Packing 
called time out hours later. He 
had been through three hours of 
hellish torture, weighing the balance 
—blood or duty? 

“Get Lane’s killer. Don’t let a rat 
by. Get the killer!” 

Sergeant Canavan winced. Ral! 
Killer! My little Michael! 

But as he got to his feet, from 
beside the ceaselessly ringing phone, 
with its accusing messages, and 
stretched his legs to start the circula- 
tion again, Sergeant Canavan made 
his decision. Stolidly, he moved to 
the lockers off the assembly room 
and grasped the shield on his coat. 
A split second he paused, then he 
unscrewed it rapidly from its base. 

“This is out,” he muttered. “Out! 
You can’t turn in your own flesh 
and blood, for the chair. A man 
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can’t do that. No! Only eighteen he 
is, Nineteen years I’ve kept the uni- 
form clean, my shield untarnished.” 

His thick stubby fingers caressed 
the shield. He did not look at it. 

Suddenly Canavan threw up his 
head, his shoulders straightened. 

“But an oath’s an oath. An oath’s 
an oath!” 

Swiftly, feverishly, he screwed the 
shield back on the pinion and flung 
into his coat as he pushed from the 
locker room. 

Lieutenant Packing’s head raised. 
“Thanks for coming back, Mike,” 
he said. “But you’re kind of pale.” 


her bosom heaved. Young Michael’s 
voice came from behind her. 

“Why, Pop! What’s—they’ll ar- 
rest me, Pop? You can get me off!” 

Utter contempt glinted in Ser- 
geant Canavan’s eyes and he spoke, 
fairly spitting the words. 

“Get off a bloody murderer!” 

Mollie Canavan’s hand flung to 
her mouth, to stifle her cry. 

“Murderer!” 

Sergeant Canavan raised a moni- 
tory hand and stilled her. 

“Where's the money?” 

“The money? Why—” 

“The money, I say. Will you 
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Sergeant Canavan’s eyes squinched 
and he began to pull at his jowls 
thoughtfully. Then he reached over 
and snapped off the radio. 

Young Michael’s voice rose. 
“That’s the fellow, Pop! That’s the 
one! On the viaduct. That’s the man 
I shot, with my rifle. I was sniping 
pigeons off St. Patrick’s steeple. 
Near the viaduct. I saw a fellow 
sneak out onto the bridge and lean 
over, like to put something under 
the girder, a grip or a satchel. I 
tried for it, but I missed. He fell 
and I ran.” 

Sergeant Mike Canavan smiled as 


“TI tried for it, but I missed. He fell, and I ran.” 


“I am, Jim, I guess.” Sergeant 
Canavan tapped his chest. “It’s right 
here, Jim,” he said, and he hurried 
out to the street, and swung aboard 
a bus. 

A tight-lipped Mollie confronted 
him as he reached the door, her 
thick ruddy fists thrust into her am- 
ple hips, her eyes blazing with fury. 

“And why, Mike Canavan, mayn’t 
a mother speak to her own son?” 

Sergeant Canavan uttered but one 
word. 

“Michael!” he called. 

It was low, metallic, terrific, and 
stilled even the seething Mollie. Her 
breath drew in sharply, started, and 


blacken the sin on your soul with 
lying into the bargain! I’m—turning 
—you—in, I am, God help me!” 
“Holy Mother!” The cry was torn 
from Mollie Canavan. 
Suddenly the room filled with a 
thrumming. It was a news flash. 
“Lane’s killer is caught. The 
money has been found, under 
the viaduct. He’s Goose Mungo. 
He’s shot through the forearm. 
But there’s a mystery. Who shot 
him? Lane never had a chance 
to touch his gun and Nelson 
had no pistol. The doctors say 
Mungo’s wound came from a 
small caliber gun.” 


he pulled ponderously at his lips. 

“Michael,” he said, “I'll be hav- 
ing to arrest you after all. Section 
1g28-c. Shooting in the city limits 
is against the sacred ordinances.” 

Mollie Canavan exploded. 

“Will ye quit your irreverence, 
Mike Canavan? It’s thanking your 
God you should be this very minute. 
Thanking Him it was no worse.” 

“I do that,” said Sergeant Mike 
Canavan solemnly, reaching over 
and fondly snagging a fistful of 
young Michael’s shoulder. 

Then solemnly, pensively, he 
rubbed his sleeve over his shield, 
polishing it. 
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Two fencers examine the flexibility of a sabre blade 


if HE great cavalcade of Amer- 
ican sports a relative newcomer is 
annually advancing a little farther 
to the fore. Already it ranks equally 
with a number of our established 
sports, and in the future it should 
improve its position considerably 
more. 

Chat sport is fencing, one of the 
oldest and admittedly the most sci- 
entific of all sports. Though its 
origins date back many hundreds of 
years and its popularity in Europe 
has long been recognized, fencing 
did not begin to take hold seriously 
in this country until the latter years 
of the nineteenth century. Nor was 
the fencing bout always a highly 
scientific encounter. In the days of 
knights brawn was definitely of 
more utility than brains, and only 
with the passing of mailed armor 
and the advent of duelling did skill 
begin to play the major part in com- 
bats with the sword. 

Eventually the duel became so 
common a means of settling all per- 
sonal disagreements of political, so- 
cial, or other nature that it had to 
be declared illegal in most countries, 
because the ranks of the nobility 
were being too rapidly depleted. It 
is said that during the eighteen-year 
reign of one French king no fewer 
than 7ooo persons met untimely 


deaths in private duels. 

It was not enough, however, to 
outlaw the deadly game of duelling, 
for the participants evaded the law 
by meeting in some nearby field or 
woods, usually at the hour of dawn, 





to practice the lethal niceties of the 
sword-play of those times. The toll 
of duelling in France is estimated 
to have reached the total of 50,000 
men in the course of two hundred 
years. In the United States there 
were such famous duels as the one in 
which Alexander Hamilton died at 
the hands of Aaron Burr, and 
among our other outstanding men 
of public affairs who were duellists 
are to be noted Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, and John Randolph. 

The first systematic or scientific 
method of fencing started in Spain, 
apparently in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. From there it 
spread to France, then to Italy, and 
later to Germany, England, and the 
other nations of both the Old and 
the New World. At the present time 
the two principal schools of fencing 
are the French and the Italian, with 
the majority of the experts favoring 
the former, which features speed, 
skill, and agility. 

There has been some fencing in 
our country from colonial days for- 
ward, but it was only with the or- 
ganization of the Fencers Club in 
New York in 1883 that it began to 
achieve much prominence as a sport. 
The creation of the Amateur Fen- 
cers League of America (known as 
the AFLA) in 1891 gave further im- 
petus to fencing, and since that date 
its progress in gaining new adher- 
ents has been rather notable. 

The salles d’armes are the back- 
bone of fencing in the United States, 
as elsewhere. They are fencing clubs 
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LHUUSE YUUR 
WEAPUN'! 


By WALTER M. LANGFORD 


or academies found almost exclu 
sively in the larger cities. Fencers of 
all ages and all degrees of profici- 
ency gather here, from the absolute 
beginner to the national champions 
in the various weapons. 

The several divisions of the 
AFLA, spreading from coast to 
coast, are also very active and de- 
serve much credit for popularizing 
the sport. Its divisions in New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Southern Cali- 
fornia, San, Francisco, Saint Louis, 
and Northern Ohio are especially 
outstanding. In recent years numer- 
ous colleges have adopted fencing 
either as a minor or as a major 
sport. A considerable number of 
high schools and prep schools, too, 
have introduced the sport. The ma- 
jority of important athletic clubs 
likewise maintain a fencing master 
on their staff. Estimates now show 
that there are 100,000 fencers in our 
land. 

Fencing is done with any one of 
three different weapons, namely, the 
foil, the sabre, and the épée. For 
women, however, the foil is the only 
weapon used. The foil, which is 
called the basic or fundamental 
weapon, has a four-sided blade usu- 
ally 34 or 35 inches long, with the 
point of which touches may be 
scored only on the trunk of an op- 
ponent’s body, the valid target in- 
cluding the back but not the arms. 

The sabre is mounted with a two- 
sided blade having a theoretical cut- 
ting edge. The target here includes 
the full target of foil fencing, and 
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the head and arms as well. Touches 
may be scored either by thrust or 
cut, that is, either with the point 
or with the first eight inches of the 
blade down from the tip. 

The épée uses a. triangular blade, 
to the end of which are affixed for 
the fighting of actual bouts a set 
of small, sharp paints capable of 
catching in the uniform of an op- 
ponent. The target in épée fighting 
is the entire body, from the top of 
the mask to the sole of the shoe. 

In a bout the first fencer to score 
five touches is the winner in foil 
and sabre, while in épée competi- 
tion the number of touches neces- 
sary to win is fixed by prearrange- 
ment at one, two, or three. The va- 
lidity of all touches is determined 
by a Director and four Judges. 
Official bouts are conducted on a 
rubber mat or strip about 6 feet 
wide and 40 feet long. In foil and 
sabre the fencer who launches an 
attack is regarded as having the 
tight of way, and the one attacked 
must first parry the thrust of his 
opponent before he can gain for 
himself the right of way. In épée no 
right of way is recognized and points 
are awarded solely on the basis of 
time. 

In tournament play, the contest- 
ants usually compete in the “round 
robin” or “pool” system, the leaders 
of the several pools coming together 
for the final round. In_intercol- 
legiate meets, either 17 or 27 bouts 
are generally fought. 

Principally because of the differ- 
ence in the valid target, there is a 
different technique of fencing for 
each weapon, though the funda- 
mentals are the same in _ each 
case. Sabre fighting, which permits 
touches anywhere above the groin 
line and in which cuts as well as 
thrusts are allowed, is considerably 
the most interesting for the average 
person to watch. There is ordinarily 
much action and excitement in a 
sabre bout. In épée, where the fen- 
cer is vulnerable everywhere with- 
out exception, the target is so broad 
that a very cautious system of fight- 
ing is demanded, resulting frequent- 
ly in a rather uninteresting spectacle 
for the audience. The appeal of foil 
fighting lies between that of sabre 
and of épée. 

To acquire reasonable skill as a 
fencer it is necessary to devote a con- 
siderable amount of time to the 
fundamentals and to steady practice. 


Such things as the handling of the 
weapon, the proper fencing position, 
the footwork, the various attacks 
and the corresponding parries, as 
well as the rules and conventions of 
the sport, must be soundly learned 
before one can begin to master the 
fine points which may eventually 
permit him to gain the finesse and 
the experience of the polished per- 
former. 

Real ability in any other sport 
does not insure success in fencing. 
Indeed, it may react the other way, 
particularly if the other sport has 
tended to make the athlete muscle- 
bound. The good fencer definitely 
can not be muscle-bound—especially 
above the neck. It has well been 
said that one does not fence so much 
with the muscles as with the nerves 
and brain. 

Fencing is clean, vigorous, stimu- 
lating, healthful exercise, which can 
be made as strenuous as desired. It 
develops the highest co-ordination 
between mind and body. It imparts 
a poise and an attitude of good 
sportsmanship difficult to acquire in 
any other form of athletic endeavor. 
It helps train the mind, for thought- 
ful study and a fine memory are 
necessary to the good fencer. The 
complicated technique which makes 
of fencing a truly scientific sport in 
the hands of masters must be so 
thoroughly in mind during a bout 
that the fencer’s reaction to any situ- 
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ation or circumstance will be in- 
stantaneous. This causes fencing to 
be in large part a battle of wits 
which provides the contestants a 
true personal thrill. 

The sport is not an expensive one, 
and two persons can indulge in it 
in a rather small amount of space. 
Furthermore, it has in large measure 
what the physical education instruc- 
tors are wont to refer to as “good 
carry-over value.” That is to say, 
by its nature it can easily be con- 
tinued long after a person has com- 
pleted his schooling. Those who 
take part in college in football, 
basketball, twack, or baseball nearly 
always wind up their participation 
in these sports when they complete 
their college career. The fencer, 
though, does not have to bow even 
to the accumulation of years, but 
can almost always continue his par- 
ticipation in this truly fascinating 
sport to an advanced age. It has the 
engaging reputation of being the 
sport of gentlemen. 

There is still a further advantage 
which might be claimed for fencing. 
It helps one to appreciate better 
certain great works of literature 
which involve fencing scenes. For 
instance, the duels in Hamlet and 
Cyrano de Bergerac, to cite but two 
of the best known, have infinitely 
more meaning and interest for fenc- 
ing enthusiasts than for those who 
have never witnessed a bout with 
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The fencer on the right makes a successful lunge, and a touch. Three weapons 
cre used in fencing—the foil, the sabre, and the épée. Women use only the foil 
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the sword. The enduring popularity 
of The Three Musketeers indicates 
well the strong attraction which 
swordplay has for all average per- 
sons. Besides Shakespeare and Du- 
mas, other famed authors who have 
made use of the fencing bout in 
their writings are Stevenson, Scott, 
ind, more recently, Sabatini. 

[he question is often asked as to 
how much danger is involved in 
fencing. It might seem that two per- 
sons vigorously wielding weapons 
with steel blades are quite apt to do 
each other some bodily harm, even 
though the blades are flexible and 
the fencers are protected by heavy 
canvas jackets and sturdy wire-and- 
leather masks. While it is true that 
there are occasional injuries suffered 
by fencers, very rarely indeed have 
these injuries proved serious or fatal, 
and it can be stated absolutely that 
fencing is one of the safest of sports. 

Probably the most likely cause of 
injury in fencing is the defective 
blade which may splinter in the 
hands of an inexperienced competi- 
tor. Before the latter can halt his 
ittack the jagged stump of the blade 
may pierce his opponent’s jacket and 
skin. This is, nevertheless, quite un- 
common and some fencing groups 
are now rendering it less likely than 


before by subjecting all new bades 


to X-ray examination, which dis- 
closes the flaws. 
\nother question frequently 


asked regards the possibilities which 
fencing has of winning a truly large 
following throughout our land. In 
reply it may be said that the increas- 
ing interest in this sport should con- 
tinue to gain momentum, so that in 
fencing will become a good 
more popular than it is at 
present. But, for several reasons, it 
be doubted that fencing can 
attract a tremendous national 
following. 

For one thing, the sport is so sci- 
entific in nature and employs so 
many foreign terms that the average 
person on first seeing a bit of fencing 
is pretty much unable to detect just 
what is happening or who is win- 
ning. Someone has remarRed that 
are perhaps more fencers than 
fencing fans in the United States. 
Our fans clearly like to know what 
is going on in the athletic events 
they watch. Someone attending a 
golf or tennis match, a track meet, 
a baseball game, or a bowling ex- 
hibition for the first time can—with 


time 


deal 


is to 


evel 


there 


very little coaching—get a pretty fair 
idea of what is happening and who 
the winners are. But the fan at his 
first fencing meet may not have such 
good success, and this may discour- 
age him from attending another one, 
though if he will be somewhat pa- 
tient he will come to appreciate even 
the intricacies of the fighting. 

It was a wise move which took 
the national championship competi- 





A fencer demonstrates the use of the épée 


tion last year to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island at San Francisco. The 
week-long series of bouts attracted 
an estimated 25,000 spectators, with 
10,000 of them on hand for the final 
rounds held during the last two 
days. Since that time the AFLA has 
been deluged with letters requesting 
information about fencing. 

A thing which up to the present 
has been fencing’s one weak point, 
and which has also detracted from 
spectator interest, has been the mat- 
ter of judging. The tremendous and 
flashing speed exhibited by polished 
swordsmen, which no one who has 
not seen it can possibly imagine, 
makes the task of the Director and 
the four Judges a most difficult one. 
No matter how sincere and experi- 
enced they may be, they are bound 
to miss some touches and to call 
valid others which were not. Poor, 
incompetent, or over-zealous judging 
has ruined many a match which 
might otherwise have been brilliant. 

Two devices of recent invention, 
however, promise to overcome the 
factor of human shortcomings in at 
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least two of the three weapons, One 
is known as the electrical épée, jp 
which the weapon is charged with 
an electrical current that passe 
through a cord to a nearby machine 
which indicates automatically any 
valid touch and then disconnegts, 
itself within 1, of a second, so that 
any touch scored by the other cop. 
testant after that time will not regis 
ter. The electrical épée is still rather 
expensive, but in a few years may 
be standard equipment everywhere 
for this weapon. 

The other device is for use on the 
foil. It consists of a small light built 
into the guard or bell which protects 
the hand. Mesh jackets — of light 
metal must be worn by the fencers 
in this case, and when a touch js 
scored the contact of the point of 
the blade with the mesh jacket 
causes this small light to go on, 
thereby indicating the touch. A tiny 
button permits the fencer to snap of 
this light, but it can be turned on 
only by contact with the opponent. 

If you are one of the many who 
still have before them the pleasur- 
able experience of becoming ac. 
quainted with fencing, and particu 
larly if you are one who seeks a 
wholesome sport providing both 
mental and physical exercise in-a 
refined atmosphere, then you should 
determine to seek out the nearest 
salle d’armes or other place where 
you can find some fencers in action. 
(Incidentally, the national champ- 
ionships are to be held this year be- 
tween May grd and 13th in New 
York City.) 

As you watch your first bit of fenc- 
ing, you will be surprised by the 
speed, poise, and skill displayed by 
the contestants, provided of course 
that they are reasonably talented. 
You will see them thrust and party, 
attack and counter-attack, feint and 
lunge in an exciting exhibition of 
sword handling. The clash of steel 
on steel will ring in your ears and 
cause you to return again for more. 
Presently as you begin to under- 
stand the sport better, you will feel 
the urge to try your hand at the 
game, for there is something com- 
pelling about fencing which gets in 
the blood and takes hold of you. 
When that moment comes, you 
should choose your weapon and join 
the swelling ranks of the nation’s 
fencing enthusiasts. And remember 
that in fencing it is always better 
to give than to receive! 
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Mary, Mediatrix of All Graces 


In the April 1939 issue of THE Sin, page 560, the 
question was asked: “Catholics believe that all graces 
come through Mary. Why can’t God give His graces 
to us directly if He wants to?” Your answer to that 
question, as I understand it, would indicate that Cath- 
olics do believe that all graces come through Mary, 
as the questioner alleges. I write to request that you 
please state more broadly just what the Catholic teach- 
ing is concerning this question, namely, that all graces 
come through the Blessed Virgin Mary. Should not 
your answer be interpreted to mean all kinds of grace, 
rather than all graces?—ROANOKE, VA. 


What we wished to imply in our first answer is that 
it is the Catholic doctrine that all graces, not all kinds 
of graces, come to us through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. God could, indeed, bestow His 
graces on men without any intervention of the Blessed 
Virgin, since He is the author and source of grace, but 
He has positively ordained that no grace whatever is 
bestowed on men except through the intercession of 
Mary. Her mediation is wholly subordinated to God, 
so that her kindness and mercy toward men must be 
attributed to the Divine benignity. It is also secondary 
of its very nature, because the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, though it has value and efficacy because 
of her own merits, rests ultimately on the merits of 
Christ, Who is “the one mediator between God and 
men.” Mary is the mediator with the divine mediator. 
Her mediation with her Divine Son is universal. ‘This 
implies that each and every grace bestowed on men 
by God is due to her intercession and is communicated 
through her. This is Catholic doctrine, though it has 
not yet been defined. It may appear startling to those 
who do not penetrate deeply into the meaning of the 
Incarnation. Mary’s magnificent act of faith in her 
willingness to become the Mother of our Redeemer and 
her intimate, unique association with Christ in the 
work of our redemption form the fitting basis for the 
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doctrine that the fruits of Christ’s redemption are 
communicated to us through her mediation. We sug- 
gest that you study this question for a better apprecia- 
tion of the Catholic position. A five-cent pamphlet, 
All Graces Through Mary, by Father Husslein, S.J., 
may be obtained from The America Press, Park Place, 
New York City. A more thorough treatment of the 
doctrine is had in Msgr. Smith’s Mary’s Part in Our 
Redemption, which was reviewed in the July 1938 issue 
of THE SiGn. Price $1.75, net. 
































Participating in Protestant Rites and Activi- 
ties 

(1) Would it be lawful for a number of Catholics to 
attend a memorial service in a Protestant church of one 
of the executives of the firm for whom they worked? 
The boss wanted them to turn out in a body. (2) If a 
collection were taken up during the service would it be 
lawful for Catholics to contribute? (3) Is it lawful for a 
Catholic to contribute to a Protestant society, e.g., dur- 
ing a Salvation Army drive, with the idea that the 


money should go to the support of the poor?—sBrooK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


(1) In a country like ours mere passive and material 
assistance at the religious rites of non-Catholics is tol- 
erated when there is a good reason, e.g., relationship, 
civil courtesy, etc., provided there is no danger of per- 
version or scandal. In doubtful cases it is for the Bishop 
to decide. (Canon 1258). In the circumstances it seems 
to us that the Catholics could attend in the above 
manner. 

(2) We don’t think it would be lawful to contribute, 
for it would appear to be a contribution toward the 
religious rites. 

(3) When a false religion is engaged in works which 
are very largely works of mercy, Catholics can con- 
tribute to it in aid of the latter, especially when their 
refusal would cause grave inconvenience. 
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Purpose of Cloistered Nuns: Leaving Con- 
vent , 


(1) What are those nuns called who do not visit the 
outside world? (2) A Catholic friend can see no sense 
in their lives because they benefit no one like the Sis- 
ters of Charity, for example. (3) May a nun discontinue 
her religious life after taking her final vows?—BELLE- 
VILLE, N. J. 


(1) They are called cloistered nuns because they are 
bound to observe the cloister or enclosure. 

(2) He cannot see the benefit of cloistered nuns be- 
cause he lacks an understanding of supernatural values. 
the works of the active religious communities are not 
the only means of doing good to others. The cloistered 
religious by their lives of prayer, silence, and sacrifice 
also contribute wonderfully to the benefit of mankind. 
God would have spared from destruction the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha if ten just people had been 
found in them (Gen. 18). We may reasonably believe 
that the prayers and sacrifice of cloistered religious save 
the world from many divine chastisements. The Scrip- 
ture tells us that “the continual prayer of the just man 
availeth much (Jas. 5:16), not only for the individual 
but also for society. It was the prayer of Moses (Ex. 17) 
that caused the victory of the Israelites over their ene- 
mies more than the men of arms. But the principal 
reason of the cloistered life is the contemplation of 
God and the soul’s perfection. This is better than serv- 
ing the neighbor in active works. The Church has al- 
ways interpreted our Lord’s defense of Mary, who sat 
at His feet while Martha fretfully served, in this light. 
“Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about 
many things. But one thing is necessary. Mary hath 
chosen the best part which shall not be taken away 
from her” (Luke 10:41,42). A time will come when 
there will be no more temporal needs to be satisfied, 
but the contemplation of God will never end. 

(3) Canon law makes provision for religious with per- 
petual vows who desire to be released from them. 


Investigating Baptism of Non-Catholic: Bap- 
tism of Non-Catholic When Unconscious 


(1) Will a priest marry a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
without knowing whether the non-Catholic is baptized? 
If the non-Catholic has not been baptized, wouldn’t he 
have to be before the priest would perform the cere- 
mony? (2) If the Protestant in the above case was dying 
and unconscious and a Catholic baptized him, would 
that wash away all his sins and entitle him to a Mass 
and Catholic burial?—n. M. 


(1) Marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics, 
whether baptized or not, are forbidden by the Canon 
Law, but for serious reasons and with certain grave 
guarantees dispensations from the impediments are 
sometimes granted by ecclesiastical authority. Before 
marriage the priest must investigate the state of the 
parties and one of the things necessary to discover is 
the baptism or non-baptism of the non-Catholic party. 
If a dispensation is granted for a marriage between a 
Catholic and an unbaptized rion-Catholic, the baptism 
of the latter is not required. 
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(2) If the Protestant signified his desire for baptism 
before becoming unconscious, he should be baptized, 
because his desire was manifest. It is necessary for an 
adult to have the intention to receive the Sacraments, 
If he had not been baptized before and the sacrament 
was validly administered, all his sins and the temporal 
punishment due to them, would be remitted, if he was 
sorry for them. He would become a Catholic and would 
be entitled to all the rights of a Catholic, which would 
include a Catholic burial. 


Drinking Water After Holy Communion: 
Smoking Before 


(1) Is it compulsory to take a drink of water before 
partaking of any food or drink after receiving Holy 
Communion? (2) May a man smoke before receiving 
Holy Communion and also after receiving and before 
taking food?—REVERE, MASS. 


(1) We do not know of any rule or custom which 
requires one who has received Holy Communion to 
drink water before partaking of food. However, it is a 
common practice to drink water before meals. 

(2) Smoking before communicating does not violate 
the Eucharistic fast, but it is quite commonly frowned 
on as unseemly. After an appropriate thanksgiving for 
the reception of the Body of Christ, there is nothing 
wrong in smoking. 


Destroying Old Beads: Altar Boy: Pagan 
Books on Religion: Rosicrucians 


(1) In your January issue you stated that old rosary 
beads should be destroyed. Exactly what constitutes 
destruction? (2) How long may a young man serve as 
an altar boy? (3) May a person in order to follow a 
course of study in literature read such works as the 
Koran, the books of Brahmanism, the Zend Avesta, etc.? 
(4) May a Catholic become a member of the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood, or AMORC?—PpouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


(1) They can be destroyed by burning them, by bury- 
ing them in the earth or by throwing them into a body 
of water. 

(2) As long as he is willing to serve in this exalted 
office. It is a mistake to think that the server at Mass 
must be a boy. It is only by exception that non-clerics 
are allowed to serve Mass. This is the office of an 
acolyte which is one of the minor orders of the Church, 
but on account of lack of acolytes non-clerics are used. 
No one should consider himself too old to assist at the 
most sublime action that can be done on earth, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

(3) These books are not mentioned by name in the 
Index of Forbidden Books. They come under the gen- 
eral prohibition to read books which instill false ideas 
of religion. If their reading is required, it should be 
the duty of a loyal Catholic to arrange through his 
pastor to obtain the required permission from the 
bishop of the diocese. 

(4) AMORC or the Rosicrucian Brotherhood is a 
false religious sect which makes extravagant claims to 
teach all manner of wonderful “secrets” and to evoke 
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extraordinary “powers.” No Catholic and no sensible 

son should be taken in by such dangerous hum- 
buggery. We recommend 4 Catholic Looks at Rosicru- 
cianism, (25 cents, net) which provides a convincing 
exposure of the society. 
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Premonstratensians: Concubinage and 


Council of Toledo 


(1) Is the Order of Premonstratensians a large order 
in the Church? Have they any monasteries in the United 
States and Canada and what is the total membership in 
these countries? (2) The following quotation is from a 
volume written by Paolo Mantegazza, who styles himself 
Professor of Anthropology of the University of Florence. 
It is quoted as being the 17th Canon of the Council of 
Toledo held in A. D. goo: “Qui non habet uxorem, et 
pro uxore concubinam, a communitate non repellatur, 
tantum ut unius mulieris aut uxoris aut concubinae, 
(ut et placuerit), sit conjux contentus.” Which he trans- 
lates: “He who has no wife, but has a concubine in 
place thereof, shall not be driven from the village, but 
may have one woman or one wife or one concubine, as 
it pleases him.” Was there a Council of Toledo in A. D. 
goo? Is the above a true quotation? If so, who comprised 
the Council, and is this Canon considered good law 
anywhere in the Church?—Co.rsrook, N. H. 


(1) The Premonstratensians, or Canons Regular of 
Premontré (also known as Norbertines and White 
Canons), were founded by St. Norbert at Premontré in 
1120. The Order is small in comparison with several 
others. The Abbot General is one of the governing Ab- 
bots. There are 4 provinces, or circaries, 42 houses, and 
1,232 religious. (Orbis Catholicus, Attwater). The 
headquarters in the United States is St. Norbert’s Ab- 
bey, West De Pere, Wis. The Order is represented in 
several archdioceses and dioceses in the U. S., and in 
Vancouver in British Columbia. The total membership 
in the U. S. is below 200. 

(2) One of the problems the Church had to face was 
concubinage. The Roman Emperor Augustus made it 
illegal for Romans of high social position to marry 
outside their status. If, as often happened, a man mar- 
ried below his station, the law recognized the union, 
but not as a marriage. The woman was called a concu- 
bina (concubine), not an uxor (wife). Hence it became 
necessary for the Church to define her position in regard 
to this institution and to determine whether it was to be 
treated as equivalent to marriage. In A. D. 400, the 
Council of Toledo, a council of Spanish Bishops, pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication against anyone 
of the faithful who in addition to a wife kept a con- 
cubine, but it also treated the marriage of a man to 
one, who in the Roman sense was regarded as a con- 
cubine, as equivalent to a true marriage, when the 
parties intended lifelong union. 

The authentic text is as follows: Si quis habens 
uxorem fidelis concubinam, non communicet; ceterum 
is qui non habet uxorem et pro uxore concubinam 
habeat, a communione non repellatur, tantum aut unius 
mulieris, aut uxoris aut concubinae, ut ei placuerit, sit 
conjunctione contentus.” (Conc. Tolet. 1, c. 17., in 
Christian Marriage, Joyce, S. J.). The translation of this 
is: “If anyone of the faithful having a wife also has a 
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concubine, let him not communicate: for the rest, he 
who does not have a wife, but a concubine instead of a 
wife, let him not be refused communion; only let him 
be content to be united to one woman, either a wife 
or a concubine.” Hence, it is clear that the Professor’s 
text is inaccurate and his translation in error. 

The question of concubines does not have the im- 
portance now that it did when the Roman attitude 
toward concubines was in force, except in some mission 
countries, where it is customary among the pagans for 
a man to have a wife and concubines. The Canon is 
still good law, in that it maintains that a Christian can 
have only one wife, whatever be her social position. The 
distinction of the old Roman Law does not now hold 
in modern society, except in the matter of morganatic 
marriages among the “nobility.” (See art. “Concu- 
b:nage” in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV.) 


Did Jews Kill Jesus Christ? 


A Jewish woman said that the Jews did not kill Jesus 
but only condemned Him to be put to death and that 
it was the Romans who really crucified Him. The 
Jewish method of execution was stoning, and death by 
crucifixion was a Roman usage. The Catholic Bible 
may say that the Jews killed Christ but the Jewish 
books say the Romans put Him to death.—A..ison, PA. 


There are two ways of doing a thing; to do it your- 
self and to get others to do it for you. There were two 
parties responsible for the actual crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. The Jews, especially their leaders, were the 
instigators; the Romans actually crucified Christ. True, 
the Jews did not nail Christ to the cross, (the Bible 
does not say they did), but after they had condemned 
Him to death they instigated Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman Governor, to sentence Christ to be crucified, 
though he had more than once declared Him to be 
innocent. The Jews had been deprived of the power 
to put any man to death by the Romans. The respon- 
sibility of the Jews for the death of Christ is incon- 
testable. Their actions at the crucifixion were another 
proof that Jesus Christ was, indeed, their Messias. 


Holy Father’s Name Day 


On what day does our Holy Father, Pius XII, cele- 
brate his name day?—GREEN BAY, WIS. 


We believe that Pope Pius XII celebrates the feast 
of St. Eugenius, Pope, which falls on June end, as his 
name day. 


Blessed Bread 


A Catholic from Alsace-Lorraine told me that when 
he made his Holy Communion there a basket filled 
with cubes of bread was passed, which they ate in 
church. Could you tell me if this is true?—pirrsrietp, 
MASS. 


In some Catholic rites in both East and West, but 
especially in the former, bread is blessed and dis- 
tributed to the faithful at the end of Mass. Eastern 
Catholics call it eulogia and the French le pain benit. 
This bread, of course, is not the Holy Eucharist. 
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When Anglican Church Began 


In vegard to “Anglican Church Not One With 
Roman” in the March rogo issue, in which I concur, 
! disagree when you say “She (Elizabeth) was its first 
head in temporals and spirituals,” I have made a long 
fudy of the question and nearly everywhere I find 
that King Henry VIIT was the founder of the Church 
of England (or Anglicanism) in 15 34.—S1OUX CITY, IOWA, 


lt is @ common error to suppose that Henry VIII 
was the founder of the Church of England or Anglican 
Church. He did, indeed, have Convocation pass the 
\ct of Supremacy in November 1534, which declared 
the King Supreme Head of the Church in England 
without any qualification, But Henry still retained the 
Catholic belief. He took the Church into schism. He 
tried to have a Catholic Church without the Pope, This 
condition continued with an admixture of heresy under 
Edward VI, Henry’s successor, but the country was re- 
stored to Catholic faith and unity under Mary Tudor. 
\t was Mary's successor, Elizabeth—the “Virgin Queen” 

who by the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uni- 

formity in 1559 instituted a new thing, the Church 
by Law Established, or the Anglican Church. “It was 
on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 1559, that the 
statute took effect which abolished throughout England 
the old worship and set up the new.” (Catholic En- 
yelopedia, Vol. V, p. 448-449). Henry began the 
process of dissolution, which was continued under 
Edward, nullified under Mary, and consummated under 
Elizabeth. 


Veaning of “Days” in Indulgences 


What is the meaning of so many “days” of indul- 
ences, @.g., forty days?—BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Che expression “forty days” or “quarantines,” which 
may be gained by an indulgence, signifies that that 
amount of satisfaction for sin is offered as would have 
been gained by forty days of penance, according to 
the ancient discipline of the Church, It does not mean 
forty days less of punishment in Purgatory. Satisfac- 
tion for sin in the early days of the Church was very 


severe, 


Varriage of Divorced Man 


Pwo Catholic people wish to marry, The man was 
divorced in New York State from the woman (non- 
Catholic) he married before a justice of the peace. If 
they married outside the State, could they receive the 
Sacraments in New York City?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


From what has been said, the man’s first marriage 
was invalid before the Church, since he attempted 
marriage before a justice of the peace, but a declaration 
to that effect would have to be received from the ec- 
clesiastical authority. Since his attempted marriage was 
dissolved by civil divorce, (he would have to provide 
an affidavit to this effect), he would be free on this 
point, after repenting of his sin, to marry according 
to the laws of the Church. Afterward both parties 
would be free to receive the Sacraments anywhere. 


THE +f SIGN 
Misericordia, Cenacle 


Please explain the meaning of “misericordia” and 
“cenacle.’—MEDFORD, MASS, 


Misericordia is a Latin word meaning “compassion,” 
In the passive sense it designates compassion or sorrow 
over the misery of another, not only of human beings 
but also of animals. In an active sense it means the 
virtue which inclines the will to show compassion 
toward another in misery and to help to alleviate it, 

Cenacle is from the Latin word, coenaculum, mean- 
ing dining room. The room where our Lord and His 
Apostles celebrated the Last Supper was called the 
Cenacle. ‘The word is also applied to certain religious 
convents. 


Freedom From Venial Sin 


Would it be all right to ask God to free one from 
all venial sins?—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Litany of the Saints contains the invocation, ab 
omni peccato, libera me, Domine: “from all sin, deliver 
us, O Lord!” This petition includes venial sins and is 
approved by the Church. 


Older Aspirants for Priesthood 


I have reached the age of thirty and am desirous of 
studying for the priesthood, I have been to college and 
have had the necessary Latin, but have been out of 
school for several years, Is there a seminary that re- 
ceives older aspirants?—MAss. 


St. Mary's College, St. Mary, Ky., has special Latin 
courses which are intended particularly for those stu- 
dents who desire to study for the priesthood, but who 
have had no Latin or too little, or who have been away 
from formal study for some time and are in need of a 
review. Many of the students who were received at St. 
Mary’s had been out of school for a number of years 
when they decided to study for the priesthood, and asa 
result were above the average in age. But the college was 
not established especially for belated vocations. Only 
those are admitted who have the approbation of a 
priest and the other canonical requirements for ordina- 
tion. They must themselves arrange for admission into 
a diocese or religious community. 

Aspirants for the priesthood in the vicinity of New 
York City may be interested in St. Patrick’s Clerical 
Club, 980 Park Avenue, which was founded for the 
purpose of furthering vocations to the priesthood. It 
meets on the second and fourth Sundays of each month. 
Rev. John Corbett, S. J., the Director, will be pleased 
to meet any young man who wishes to study for the 
priesthood, after arranging for an interview by mail. 


NOTE 


We wish to repeat an announcement made some 


time ago, that The Sign-Post does not undertake to- 


answer questions which are sent in by those who are 
trying to win prizes in contests, several of which have 
been in progress this year. 


















Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


Gross MIsREPRESENTATION 


Epiror OF THE SIGN 

There is no little significance in the fact that your 
review of The Convent ends with precisely the same 
question as was proposed by the New York Times’ re- 
view of another Alfred A. Knopf publication last sum- 

Your critic asks: “In view of the necessity of 
better relations between Jews and Christians, we ask 
if this is Alfred A. Knopf’s contribution to that end?” 
The Times’ review of Freud’s Moses and Monotheism 
dosed with this observation: ‘Furthermore, his 
(Freud’s) flimsy theories, which in part involve an 
interweaving of those that he admits borrowing from 
others, are not the type of ‘knowledge’ that is worth 
the misunderstanding and ill will that it is more than 
likely to breed at this time.” 

Your reviewer has already had his question answered 
by Alfred A. Knopf himself in several politely hysteri- 
cal advertisements. In one issue of the Times, he pub- 
lished two separate advertisements of The Convent, 
numbering them 1 and g—an unusual arrangement, but 
very effective. He also published the following con- 
spicuous notice: “If you experience any difficulty in 
purchasing The Convent, by Alyse Simpson, please 
do not blame your book-seller. Several strikingly favor- 
able reviews have created an unexpectedly large de- 
mand for this book since it was published and we are 
temporarily out of stock.” 

The strikingly favorable review in the Times has 
already become notorious through the critic’s admis- 
sion that she felt “a certain extra-literary hesitancy in 
approaching a book such as this—partly because I lack 
background for judging the accuracy of the facts. . . .” 
Yet, neither she, nor the editor of the Times Book Re- 
view, nor the publisher of the book, had any hesitancy 
in using her review of a book that is the grossest mis- 
representation. 


Boston, Mass. PAuL HUNTER. 


BrITISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Your English Catholic correspondent in the March 
issue seems somewhat upset over the predominance of 
Irish influence in American Catholic written opinion. 

We might remind him that the offerings of Belloc, 
Gwynn, Chesterton, Gibbons, Newton, Dinnis, and 
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others who have appeared repeatedly in THe SIGN are 
insufficient to supply the demand for Catholic reading 
material, so of necessity we must call on home talent. 
We wouldn't deny anyone the thrill, sung in that 
classic “Be there a soul so dead,” etc., but for the life 
of us we can’t share the gentleman’s particular affec- 
tions, nor can we agree with his assumption that the 
whole world knows Britain’s position in this war. 
In fact, we are in as much of a quandary as the writer 
whose comment your correspondent criticizes. We don’t 
want Hitler to win and yet we can’t forget Britain 
courting Russia up to the moment of Hitler’s coup 
while in the same breath double-talking about saving 
Christianity, which, in our opinion, sounds as ridicu- 
lous as Britain preaching against aggression. 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINN. Rosert E. Lyncu. 


CLEAN Up LITERARY SLUMS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I have been intending to write you on the excellent 
article, “What Sells Best Sellers?” It is one of the most 
timely you have published. I’ve done a great deal of 
reading during the past nine months and have tried to 
answer just the question John S. Kennedy propounds. 

Please pass on to him my congratulations for the fine 
analysis he has made. Personally I could never have 
treated the subject quite so calmly, especially after 
reading Christ in Concrete, My Son, My Son, The 
Nazarene, Days of Our Years, The Convent, etc. 

I feel that the Legion of Decency stopped far short 
of completing its work and should now be invoked to 
put the lid down tight on this cesspool. 

The government is spending millions on slum clear- 
ance and a goodly portion of the secular press is out 
to create the slum mind. Can’t we develop a sort of 
literary board of health and mental hygiene? John S. 
Kennedy’s article is a splendid lead-off in this direction. 

Boston, MaAss. GrorGE MCALLISTER. 


Mor.ey’s AMERICAN GIRL 


Epitor OF THE SIGN 

Father John S. Kennedy’s superb article on the over- 
rated “best sellers” in the April issue of THE SIGN was 
as welcome as the aroma of hot coffee emanating from 
a White Tower on a freezing winter’s night. 

When I finished reading Kitty Foyle, I thought how 
much I would enjoy writing a sequel to Christopher 
Morley’s presentation. It would differ, of course, from 
his story as it would be written by a certified “‘white- 
collar” girl, seasoned with her own youthful and re- 
freshing experiences and observations—in a language 
completely void of profanity and vulgar expletives with 
the exception, perhaps, of an occasional “damn” when 
her employer dictates a rush letter at 5:30. 

I become rebellious when I think of my own “Errol 
Flynn” reading Mr. Morley’s interpretation of the typi- 
cal American girl. He wouldn't have to read the whole 
book in order to acquaint his mind with the Morley- 
manufactured American girl! However, this is mind 
over matter in my case as I can deftly straighten out 
his mind on our very next date, but what about all 
the other local “Errol Flynns”? 

Worcester, Mass. 


L. H. 
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Rapio ProGRAM UNOBJECTIONABLE 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

It has been called to our attention that in a recent 
issue of THe Sicn, under the headline “Broadcast 
\bout Divorce,” one of your readers stated opinions 
concerning the “I Want a Divorce” radio program, 
broadcast Sunday afternoons at 3 over station WEAF, 
which definitely are erroneous. In all fairness to the 
sponsor of this program, we feel that when you know 
the facts concerning the program you will want to 
print a correction of the mistaken impressions. 

We do not know whether you have heard the pro- 
gram, and for that reason let me explain to you that 
the program does not encourage divorce. Each and 
every story shows how ridiculous and completely un- 
necessary thoughts of divorce are. In each program the 
way is always clearly shown how the people in the 
story can avoid the divorce they feel so necessary. 

Radio, after all, is made for entertainment, and in 
order to get people to listen to the message against di- 
vorce which we are presenting, the stories must be made 
dramatic and interesting. If the subject were handled 
merely as a lecture, the program would have no follow- 
ing whatsoever and there would be no listeners to re- 
ceive the good word which we believe we are spreading. 

While this program is new in and around New York, 
it has been on the radio on the West Coast for the 
past two years. During this time the program has re- 
ceived favorable comment from many Church and State 
leaders. To quote just one of these, the following com- 
ment was made by Father H. E. Ring, S.J., of the 
University of San Francisco, a Catholic university: 

“We do not ordinarily comment on private enter- 
prise but in answer to your inquiry on divorce, we can 
only say that we do indeed heartily endorse any pro- 
gram bringing to light the well-estabished teaching of 
the Church concerning the sacrament of matrimony.” 

New York Cry, N. Y. Epmunbp C. RIDLEY. 


Editor's Note: On Sunday, April 7th, we listened to 
this program on Station WEAF and enjoyed it very 
much. 


EAGER FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It has been very kind of you to put on your “Worthy 
List” some of the American Missionaries of Holy Cross. 
{ have told them of this favor, and I can assure you that 
they appreciate it very much. Although I have been 
over thirty years in India, I am still anxious to hear 
news from home. What of the younger men and the 
Sisters! : 

May Our Lord reward you in ways He knows best, 
and bless your own great apostolate which is THE SIGN. 

Dacca, INDIA. + T. Crow.ey, C.S.C. 


Editor's Note: We should like to send THE SIGN to 
all the Holy Cross missions in India (21) and to other 
missionaries, institutions, etc., from whom we have 
received appeals. Our readers who-can afford it would 
be doing a great charity to send the subscription price 
for one or more‘of these worthy -persons who are eager 
for American Catholic literature. Foreign subscription, 
$2.50; domestic, $2.00. 


THE +f SIGN 
CATHOLIC BROADCAST FOR “SHutT-INs” 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

For a period of over fifteen years your brilliant, edu. 
cational, and interesting monthly magazine, THE Sien, 
has been a welcome visitor to our home. Your maga- 
zine is without a doubt one of the highest quality 
Catholic monthly publications on the market today, 
You and your staff are justly entitled to the highest 
commendation in being able to continue the present 
high standard of perfection. 

Permit me to pass on to your large army of readers 
a news item that many will deeply appreciate. The 
inspiring novena, honoring Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help, is broadcast every Friday afternoon at 3:30 P.M. 
over Station WBNX, emanating from the Bronx Shrine 
of Our Mother of Perpetual Help, and conducted by 
the eloquent orator Rev. Peter F. Starin, C.SS.R. This 
special Catholic weekly broadcast is intended primarily 
for the sick, infirm, aged, and all “shut-ins” in homes, 
hospitals, public and private institutions. A copy of 
the novena booklet will be mailed to any “shut-in.” 
Radio Station WBNX can be clearly and distinctly 
heard anywhere within a radius of 300 miles from New 
York City. 

On Good Friday the “Three Hours’ Agony” service 
was broadcast especially for the sick and all shut-ins. 
Since then hundreds of telegrams and letters have been 
received by Father Starin expressing thanks for the 
consolation derived each Friday afternoon from this 
outstanding broadcast. Many letters are from non- 
Catholics and converts. 

May I ask the readers of THE SIGN to inform their 
friends and acquaintances about this broadcast and to 
do all they can to give this novena as much publicity 
as possible. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. CHARLES A. BITTIGHOFER. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.C.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.C.J.D., Camden, N.J.; 
H.McC., Douglas, Ont., Canada.; M.S., McKeesport, 
Pa.; M.M.H., Maywood, N.J.; L.H., Mt. Adams, Ohio; 
M.J.C., Long Island, N.Y.; J.M.D., Swampscott, Mass.; 
M.A.S., St. Louis, Mo.; M.A.S., New York, N.Y.; 
M.C.E.B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help, M.C.W.., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Mother Cabrini, 
A.K., Mayville, Wis.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin 
Mary, F.McC., Atlantic City, N. J.; St. Anthony, M.K., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Sacred Heart of Jesus, Our Lady of 
Miraculous Medal, A.G., Baltimore, Md.; Sacred Heart, 
M.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; Sacred Heart, L.M.P., North 
Dighton, Mass.; Sacred Heart, M.J.C., Long Island, 
N.Y.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother St. Anthony, G.M., 
Union City, N.J.; Blessed Mother, M.N.P.R., Shelby- 
ville, Indiana; St. Rita of Cascia, M.H.S., St. Louis, 
Mo.; R.McD., Providence, R. I.; M.J.O’C., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; M.J.C., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.J.C.G., Providence, 
R.I.; L.A.T., Verona, N.J.; M.B., Chicago, Ill.; M.R., 
Brooklyn. N.Y.; H.C.A., Dorchester, Mass.; M.A.B., 
Louisville, Ky.; F.S., Glendale, L.I.; C.B., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; K.K., Forge Village, Mass. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
€ LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 











What Was the Name? 


¢ THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, “Fu Jen” reminds us, differs 
greatly from the English in the matter of names: 


While in England or America there are said to be 
40,000 surnames, there are only about 440 in China, 
and only about 100 of this number are in common use. 
Here are the romanization and meaning of some of 
them: 

Ma—horse; Yang—willow; Li—plum; An—peace; Pao 
—precious; King—gold; Wang—yellow; Fang—square. 

Another particular in which Chinese names differ 
from English ones is in the order in which they are 
written. Among the Chinese, the surname is placed 
first and is followed by one other name, though this 
name consists of two words. Thus instead of saying 
Mr. John Smith, a Chinese will say Smith John Mr. 

But the greatest contrast is to be found in the num- 
ber of names by which a person is known in China. In 
fact, a Chinese may take, at every memorable event in 
his life, four different sets of names to use with his 
family name. Thus when a child is about a month old, 
he is given what is called a “milk-name.” On this occa- 
sion, presents of money or jewelry are given to the 
child by friends, and the parents in return give a feast. 
In the list of such names given below you will notice 
some which convey the idea of vilifying the child; they 
are given for the purpose of cheating the evil spirits 
which might wish to rob the baby: 

Blind young brother; Two hundred and forty; Pock- 
marked boy; Winter dog; Enter wealth; That dog; 
Ragged genius; Cut-throat. 


Statesmen Not Wanted 


* Emit Lupwic in “Three Portraits’ draws on history 
to establish the. point that the best political minds in 
Germany have not been regarded as heroes, as have the 
military: 


That is why it has always been so easy for mediocre 
minds to become the political leaders of Germany, and 
so difficult for great minds. Bismarck was ardently hated 
in his country until he was rudely thrown out of office 
by an arrogant young Kaiser. Great generals, such as 
Scharnhorst or Moltke, and outstanding statesmen, such 
as Humboldt and Freiheer von Stein, were never pop- 
ular. Dull saber rattlers like General Wrangel, Field 
Marshal Blucher, or Field Marshal Hindenburg, on the 
other hand, have always been beloved. Men with 
trained minds, such as Bethmann-Hollweg or Rathenau, 
were, as Ministers, under suspicion from the outset in 
Germany. Scholarship, they feel, belongs in a univer- 
sity. It is not the pen but the sword which rules. In 
government, all that matters is browbeating manifes- 


toes, the drawn sword, the ready fist. That is why 
Germany has never had a first-class politician in the 
government except Bismarck, and very rarely any in’ 
the opposition. 


Spring Fever 


¢ W. R. Hoerrr, in “Baseball Magazine” rhymes his 
observations on the awakening of followers of the na- 
tional pastime: 


The cop on the corner is twirling his stick, and think- 
ing how Medwick can sock. The milkman has stopped 
and is getting a kick from testing his speed with a rock. 
Mom’s busy designing son’s new baseball shirt. The 
office-boy’s grandma has died. The kids in the alley are 
hitting the dirt, and trying the fallaway slide. The ball 
bugs are dreaming of errors and bunts, and homers, 
and Feller, and Foxx. Of double-plays, triples, and base- 
stealing stunts, the Yanks and the Reds and the Sox. 
The kids on the sand-lots are trying out curves, and 
Louisville Sluggers and mitts. The iceman slides into 
the kitchen he serves, and thinks of Mel Ott and his 
hits. While Casey the cop approves Joe Cronin’s plans, 
and praises McQuinn and McCoy, old Tony the fruit- 
man purveys his banans, and lauds the DiMaggios with 
joy. The sandlots are sprouting with neighborhood 
teams, and base-wallops soar ‘neath the sky. The ball 
fans are waking from Winter League dreams, to hark 
to the umpire’s cry. The coachers are barking at base- 
runners fleet, to vie with the bench-jockey’s bray. And 
all of us hope for a swell grand-stand seat for the ball 
game on opening day. All balldom’s alive to the voices 
of spring, that herald the ball season’s reign. For when 
the curves whistle, and base-wallops zing, they know 
that it’s springtime again. 


In Case You Travel 


e ENGLISH may now be better written abroad, suggests 
“The Liguourian” than it was a few years ago. But not 
long ago someone collected samples of ads in foreign 
countries to attract American tourists: 


An Italian inn-keeper: “People will find equally 
thither a complete sortiment of stranger wines and of 
the kingdom, hot and cold baths, stables and coach- 
houses, the whole with very moderate price. Now all 
the endeavors of the host will tend always to correspond 
with the tastes of their customers, which will acquire 
without doubt to him in that town the reputation of 
which he is so desirous.” 

A Swiss hotel-keeper: “Monthly gentlemens will have 
to pay my fixed rate made with them at the time; and 
should they be absent day in month, they will not be 
allowed to deduct because I take them at less rate.” 
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Here is the way a dentist puts it: “M. X. renders 
himself to the inhabitants of these towns which honor 
him with their confidence, and executes with skill and 
vivacity.” 

\ hotel keeper overshoots the mark by advertising 
that “Wines at this hotel give the visitor nothing to 
hope for,” and another boasts: “Macaroni not baked 
sooner than ready.” 

But a Japanese official notice tops them all: “The 
trees’ cutting, birds’ and beasts’ killing, and cows’ and 
horses’ setting on free at the ground belonging to the 
government are strictly prohibited.” 


Big Business in Bananas 


e Apmirtinc that on a poundage sale for 48 states 
bananas keep far ahead of all U. S. fruits—despite the 
fact that they can’t be grown commercially within our 
boundaries—“Advertising and Selling” tells something 
of the origin of this favorite food: 


lhe American tropics, from Mexico south to Colom- 
bia, have become commercial banana strongholds for 
the world. Able combination of U. S. capital, tropical 
soils and climate, and highly progressive Pan-American 
agriculture are changing the banana business from a 
casual jungle grab-bag to an enterprise with an average 
initial cost of $400 per banana acre, an average market 
haul of about 3,800 miles, a distribution range reaching 
east to Moscow, north to Spitzbergen, 300 miles beyond 
the Arctic Circle and west to San Francisco, Seattle and 
other of our great Pacific ports. Yet the banana is not 
native to the Americas. The name came from West 
Africa; the plant came from hot, wet valleys of India; 
earlier commercial strongholds were in South China, 
Malaysia, and the South Sea Islands. Missionary priests 
from the Canary Islands first brought bananas to Carib- 
bean lands in the early 17th century. Thus the Amer- 
icas got the banana business. We have kept it through 
a time when havoc and ruin have blotted out compet- 
ing banana areas three-quarters of the way around the 
equator. That is why the British Isles and continental 
Europe import an average of 4o million American 
stems a year. 


The Chinese Find a Way 


e In HER delightful and informative book, “News is 
My Job,’ Elsie Lee Booker tells of domestic life in 
Shanghai, as well as of the political scene. The inge- 
nuily of her Chinese cook saved her embarrassment on 
more than one occasion: 


One Sunday afternoon at a Columbia Country Club 
tea dance John suggested casually that the whole party 
come to our home for dinner and bridge. Some ten per- 
sons accepted! 

[ smiled politely, but all the time I was trying to 
remember what was in the icebox. I had ordered only 
a light dinner ... When we entered our home I blessed 
the boy. Never by a flicker of an eyelash did he betray 
surprise or concern. “Can do, Missie,” he confided in an 
aside to me.... 

Everyone except the hostess was completely at ease 
as we entered the dining room. 
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The table was lovely. Candles gleamed over cut glass, 
silver, flowers. I tried not to stare at the flowers—I had 
never seen them before, nor the elaborate silver con- 
tainer which held them. In a daze I watched the boys 
serve a delicious dinner: mushroom soup, Crab Louis, 
roast capon, rum ice. 

I wanted to run into the kitchen and embrace the 
cook. Everything was perfect. But all evening as we 
played bridge I kept wondering. How did he do it? 

Ah Kun, upon being told by telephone of the.im. 
promptu dinner, had phoned the cooks of two or three 
of the guests and “borrowed” their dinners. From one 
home he had acquired the capon; from another the ice. 
Ah Kun would never let the “master” down, nor would 
he himself lose face. 

When dining with friends the following Saturday 
night I was amazed to see the table set with my wed- 


ding silver. I saw the hostess give a slight start as she 


picked up her fork, and then carry on calmly. Her 
houseboy had decided that my new silver was “more 
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nice” than “‘he missie’s,” and so he had borrowed mine. 


Duties of a Congressman 


¢ Opvious sarcasm was directed by Representative 
Patrick at those who expect the representatives to as- 
sume whatever role suits‘the mood of a constituent. His 
“rules” are listed by the “United States News:” 


1. Entertain with a smile constituents, their wives, 
their sons, sons’ wives; take them to the White House 
and show good cause why they can’t meet the President; 
take their daughters to meet midshipmen at Annapolis. 

2. Explain what legislation is pending and how you 
will vote on it, and why. 

g. Point out House leaders and other dignitaries, 
especially the lady members. 

4. Respond to worthy causes; make after-dinner 


' speeches, before-dinner speeches; learn to eat anything, 


anywhere, any time; work all day, dictate all night, and 
be fresh as a rain-washed daisy the next day. 

5. Be a cultured gentleman, a teller of ribald stories, 
a profound philosopher; preserve a store of “Confucius 
say” gags; be a ladies’ man, a man’s man, a Democrat 
with a Republican slant, a Republican with a Demo- 
cratic viewpoint, an admirer of the Roosevelt way, a 
hater of the New Deal, a New Dealer, an old dealer, 
and a quick dealer. 

6. Learn how to attend six to eight major functions 
at home and back during each term on one round-trip 
travel pay. 

7. Have the dope on the hot spots in town, with 
choice telephone numbers for the gay boys from back 
home; help to contact all local moral organizations and 
uplift societies in Washington. 

8. Learn to be an expert guide. Keep car in tip-top 
shape. 

g. Know names and dates related to all points of in- 
terest and be able to explain and supply information 
regarding public buildings and statuary about Wash- 
ington. 

10. Be an authority on history, travel,- psychology, 
philosophy, education, economics, civics, finance, ex- 
port trade, government printing, international rela- 
tions, neckties, and fishing tackle. 
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St. Gemma Galgani 


By THE RT. REV. DR. LEO PROSERPIO, S.J., 
with a preface by the MOST REV. DR. LEO 
PETER KIERKELS, C.P., Apostolic Delegate to 
the East Indies 

This is the most recent biography 
of Gemma Galgani, canonized on 
May 2 of this year. Dr. Proserpio’s 
treatment of the life of the Maid 
of Lucca, although not as thorough 
as that of Father Amedeo, C.P., will 
nevertheless be of great value in 
making this mystic of our own day 
better known to the average reader. 

Gemma Galgani spent her twenty- 
five years in the smalkItalian village 
of Lucca. The daughter of the local 
pharmacist, she was never able to 
live the religious life as not a con- 
vent could be found which would 
acept her as a candidate. At the 
age of twenty-one, she received from 
God a mysterious vocation to be- 
come a victim for sinners. The Five 
Wounds, the torments of the Scourg- 
ing, the Crowning with Thorns, and 
ultimately the Crucifixion were ex- 
perienced by her each Friday for 
nearly two years. Denied admission 
to the Passionist Sisters’ monastery 
at Tarquinia, she tried to keep 
the rule of these cloistered religious 
while living in the world, and since 
her death has been claimed by the 
Passionist Congregation as a true 
daughter of St. Paul of the Cross. 
All her sufferings were offered for 
the salvation of others, and for the 
establishment of a monastery of 
Passionist nuns in her own village. 

The life of Gemma Galgani is the 
tale of a saint of our own times, 
since her death occurred as recently 
a 1903. It is the story of immense 
love, of visions, ecstasies and the 
continuous desire on the part of a 
young girl to suffer for souls as 
Christ once suffered. Dr. Proserpio’s 
little book, written with an effective 
simplicity, fills a long-felt need in 
bringing St. Gemma to the attention 
of the public. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 





News Is My Job 
By EDNA LEE BOOKER 

Here is a newspaper woman who 
did live up to her assignment. From 
her first days in China she studied 
the language, the customs, the polli- 
tics, and the people of what became, 
eventually, her adopted country. 
Sympathy without emotionalism, 
keen understanding and a fearless 
grasping of opportunities made her 
contacts with men in high position, 
with war lords, with soldiers, with 
the youth of China, occasions for 
learning. 

Her narrative of events and adven- 
tures during some of the most trou- 
blesome times the Far East has 
known in centuries is done in an 
easy, flowing style. The book is a 
pleasure to read. And for the per- 
son who wishes to understand the 
new spirit which has emerged from 
the turmoil of the past few decades 
in China, this is a volume to be kept 
for reference. It is a vivid, intri- 
guing picture of a nation being 
transformed in a period of stupen- 
dous suffering. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


Mr. Pitt and America’s 
Birthright 
By J. C. LONG 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
Prime Minister of England in the 
days of George III, for too long a 
time has been synonymous with a 
bewigged figure in academic texts. 
Mr. Long’s new biography clears 
away much of the dull haze sur- 
rounding this celebrated statesman, 
unearths his vibrant personality, 
and brings forth such astonishing 
facts as Pitt’s interest in American 
democracy and his sponsoring of 
freedom of worship in Catholic 
Canada, despite the fact that such 
a position meant risking extreme 
unpopularity at home. 

William Pitt was born on Novem- 
ber 15, 1708, at London. He spent 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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eight miserable years at Eton, one 
year at Oxford, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, and finally en- 
tered the British Army in 1728 as 
a commissioned officer. In 1735, at 
the age of twenty-seven, he entered 
upon a political career which was 
to end only in 1778, when he was 
the most powerful figure in the 
land. 

Seen in the light of certain 1940 
ideologists, some of Mr. Pitt’s pro- 
nouncements are well worthy of at- 
tention. 

“IT am for toleration, that sacred 
right of nature and bulwark of 
truth.” 

“His Majesty is advised that the 
union in America can not last! .. . 
I can pronounce it a union solid, 
permanent and effectual.” 

“I rejoice that America has re- 
sisted!” 

Today the significance of the elder 
Pitt’s philosophy is far greater than 
it was in the staid and stuffy world 
of his former biographers. Ever the 
enemy of class hatred, racial injus- 
tice, totalitarian rule and economic 
abuse of the working class, Mr. 
Pitt made his own England the 
home of constitutional principles of 
government. For the sake of the 
ordinary English citizen, he resur- 
rected the Magna Charta, was the 
protagonist of constitutional democ- 
racy and was, more than anyone else, 
responsible for the foundation of 
the present Anglo-Saxon empire. 

J. C. Long, well known for his 
biography of William Jennings 
Bryan, is a masterful man with the 
pen. A scholar and member of the 
staff of the New Yorker magazine, 
he can skillfully re-create all the at- 
mosphere of his subject, and _ his 
literary ability is not handicapped 
because it is the working tool of an 
extraordinarily academic mind. Mr. 
Pitt and America’s Birthright is a 
fascinating study in historical melo- 
drama, in the development of self- 
government. Catholics in particular 
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SHEED & WARD’S 
CORNER 





HE END OF THE ARM- 

‘- ISTICE ($2.00) by G. K. 

Chesterton admirably fills 

what he called "that in- 

terval between the end 

of what is old enough to 

be history and what is new enough to 

be news. The book was written be- 

tween five and fifteen years ago, but 

every week of Europe's new turmoil 

makes more of its prophecies come 

true. It is perhaps the greatest dem- 

onstration of the greatness of Ches- 

terton's mind, which both transcended 
time and explains the times. 

To the growing audience for really 
great books we hardly need to men- 
tion St. Thomas's Summa Theo- 
logica. But let us recommend Father 
Farrell's A COMPANION TO THE 
SUMMA ($3.50) before and after 
your reading of the original. The third 
volume, corresponding to part Il -llae 
and sub-titled THE FULLNESS OF 
LIFE, supplements the very popular 
volume we published in 1938 and com- 
pletes the part of the Summa that 
deals with Ethics. 

George Shuster said in the New 
York Herald-Tribune BOOKS that 
Mary Perkins's new book YOUR 
CATHOLIC LANGUAGE ($2.00) 
“may be pointing the route to the 
only possible Esperanto." Key people 
on our mailing list are already telling 
us that it actually is the road to that 
knowledge of Latin that every Cath- 
olic should have. 

When a Literary critic knows four 
other languages besides his own, then 
he can really say something about 
Literature itself. Charles Du Bos, prob- 
ably the greatest French literary 
critic, belonged also to this country, 
where he came and taught during his 
last years. Surely no Catholic student 
of Literature can afford to ignore his 
WHAT IS LITERATURE? ($2.00) 

Those who know and love SONGS 
IN THE NIGHT —— by a Poor 
Clare Colettine will find a new and 
different expression of her mysticism 
in the sequel HEAVENLY CON. 
VERSE. ($2.00). 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 


or at your bookstore 
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will welcome the life of this great 
statesman of the eighteenth century, 
for although he was not of their 
faith, William Pitt worked valiantly 
to uphold their religious rights, 
without fear of consequences. This 
vital story of his life can be classed 
among the best biographies of the 
year. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, $3.50. 


The Star-Gazer 
By ZSOLT DE HARSANYI 


This novel of the life and times 
of Galileo Galilei is an overwhelm- 
ingly great work, but not one that 
will become a best-seller or even 
popular reading. The main ingre- 
dient for such a market is a strong 
dash of sex or at least of exotic 
emotionalism. There is plenty of 
emotionalism in this story, but it has 
little to do with the sex appetite. 
Its very tempest of emotion is 
whipped up by that far more fierce- 
ly raging appetite of man’s mind 
for Truth. This is not to say that 
there was not a very sordid side to 
Galileo’s life, out of which a less 
artistic and more unscrupulous au- 
thor could have made fine capital, 
literally speaking. We must give 
credit to Harsanyi, therefore, for 
his nice sense of decency and for his 
devotion to his art. 

The book is a splendid picture of 
the turbulent days of the Protestant 
Revolt in Europe. Like most fiction 
dealing with that period, however, 
it is the author’s tendency to file 
off the rough edges of Galileo’s 
character in the interests of the 
story and to present merely the piti- 
fully human side of Christ’s Church 
in those days of mortal weakness 
and confusion. He delineates and 
excoriates the sinners with a sort of 
joyous abandon, and ignores the 
saints. Indeed, at times he is guilty 
of positive injustice to them. The 
grand, saintly Cardinal Bellarmine 
is an instance in point. The Pro- 
testants themselves recognized and 
paid tribute to the goodness and 
greatness of St. Robert Bellarmine, 
and no novel is justified in distort- 
ing the known facts of a life such 
as his. 

On the whole, however, the au- 
thor acquits himself creditably of a 
task that was gigantic. In justice to 
him it must be said that while he 
dwells at length upon the human 
weaknesses of the Church, he never 
once assails her position as the di- 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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vinely appointed Guide in faith and 
morals. In the handling of the diff. 
cult case of Galileo, that is an 
achievement. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.75, 


Stalin 
By EUGENE LYONS 


The author of Asstgnment in 
Utopia continues in the present 
work the task of interpreting Russia 
to the outside world. He is well 
fitted for this undertaking, as he 
spent six years as a reporter in that 
country, at first as a sympathetic ob. 
server and then as an outspoken 
critic. Stalin he describes as a “tri- 
umph of mediocrity.” Conscious of 
his own _ intellectual insufficiency, 
jealous of the superior talents of 
those around him, he concentrated 
all his energies on building up a po. 
litical machine which after Lenin’s 
death took over all power in the 
party, which meant all power in 
Soviet Russia. Those who opposed 
Stalin were thrown into prison or 
stood before a firing squad. The net 
result is that the power which Stalin 
wields is more absolute than that of 
the most aristocratic of the Czars. It 
is aconsummation which Lenin had 
feared and foreseen—and in part 
realized in his own lifetime—the 
domination of the party over the 
people and the control of the party 
by one man. 

Stalin’s methods differed not at all 
from those of the other great Bolshe- 
vik leaders. As the author well says: 
“The Soviet system devoured its own 
children almost from the beginning. 
Such political cannibalism merely 
became more voracious as time went 
on. Stalin would simply carry to an 
insane extreme policies put into ef- 
fect by Lenin, Trotsky, and _ their 
associates in 1921.” 

For the reader who seeks to un- 
derstand Stalin and his place in the 
Bolshevik Revolution, this book is 
required reading. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. $2.50. 


Freedom Under God 
By MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN 


The wrong free use of freedom is 
causative of all the moral, economic, 
and political ills to which our flesh 
is heir. A work which lays accent 
on the right use of this personal 
endowment as it ramifies into prop- 
erty, labor, patriotism, and religion, 
is more than just another book. 
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Freedom Under God. is a pene- 
yating study, ably argued for this 
used. God-given boon. Starting 
with what is inclusive in true free- 
dom, Monsignor Sheen attacks with 
precision and practicality modern 
oernmental philosophies, which 
aploit man for economic ends, de- 
rive him of his inalienable rights, 
and degrade him to the status of a 
wn. 

The fallacious theorizing of Com- 
munism—that if property were col- 
lectively owned and administered 
without profit the social antagonism 
would disappear—is adroitly ex- 
posed. The monopolistic grab by 
Capitalism and the _ collectivistic 

b by Communism are much the 
ame. The chapters on “Liberty and 
Labor” and “Liberty and the Re- 
public” are high points. Labor re- 
ceives a warning and a summons— 
a warning to reject a Red pressure 
leadership, a summons to retrieve 
its native dignity and reassert its 
just demands. The shrill crescendos 
of “academic freedom” from protest 
soups for peddlers of perversion 
would be muted by an assimilation 
of the pages on the limitation of 
human liberty. 

Throughout the volume the 
Church is stressed as the unique 
champion of true liberty by numer- 
ous quotations from Rerum Nova- 
rum and Quadragesimo Anno. The 
language is plain; in places piquant. 
The reasoning is close and conclu- 
sive. It is another rapier lunge at 
collectivistic tyranny. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.25. 


Three Portraits 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


Anything from the pen of the 
most-publicized biographer of our 
day is bound to be of interest. In 
this small volume he gives us his 
analysis and summation of three 
outstanding personalities — Hitler 
Mussolini, and Stalin. 

Fortunately, Mr. Ludwig does not 
daim to be infallible. In fact, he 
invites the reader to compare and 
discuss his own opinion of the three 
dictators with the study presented 
in this book. Most readers will find 
that some of Mr. Ludwig’s conclu- 
sions are at variance with their opin- 
ion. In his summation the author 
states: “Stalin is the only man of 
conviction, Mussolini the only 


sttong personality, and Hitler the 


only lunatic.” That sentence alone 
offers basis for many disagreements. 
Like all of Mr. Ludwig’s works 
this book is well written and read- 
able. In several instances one sus- 
pects that the author is not as objec- 
tive as he should be. However, here 
is his opinion of the three dictators 
and he is definitely entitled to his 
opinion. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Organic State 
By ROSS HOFFMAN 


Here is a realistic picture of so- 
ciety as it exists today. A new mys- 
ticism has arisen. It is a social mys- 
ticism. As suggested by that term, 
it comprises factors that are not 
understood, have not yet even been 
defined. Statesmen are baffled; states 
are unsettled; in a word, the social 
times are out of joint. What is the 
solution to world economics, to in- 
ternational relations, to national 
problems, to domestic tangles, to a 
rational understanding of our un- 
settled social state? Communism has 
been offered, Nazism has been ad- 
vanced, Fascism has been advo- 
cated, Democracy proclaimed anew, 
Monarchy resurrected. 

We have come a long way since 
the Middle Ages. We have invented 
banking and set up the mechanism 
of a ramified Capitalistic system. We 
have changed the nature and the 
function of the Organic State. And 
today we are more unsettled than 
ever as to a definite idea of what is 
the real nature and function of the 
State. 

Professor Hoffman in his analysis 
of the rival systems favors the Fas- 
cist ideal. He proclaims it as an ex- 
pression of the Italian genius for 
government. If it has exerted more 
control over the various operations 
of the State, that is only in the do- 
main of temporalities. Over the 
spiritual order, Fascism exercises no 
control, nor does it claim the right 
to exercise control. Fascism saved 
Italy from Communism, brought 
about a measure of prosperity, uni- 
fied the nation and effected a better 
understanding between Church and 
State. Those who liken Fascism to 
Communism and Nazism do it a 
great injustice, as Fascism is not 
Godless and is totalitarian only in 
a modified form, in the domain of 
the material, while recognizing the 
right of private property. Readers 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Fulton J. Sheen, 


popular radio orator, 
scores another victory 
in his aggressive crusade 
against Communism 


MERICA’S most 
formidable op- 
ponent of Commu- 
nism this time com- 
pletely takes apart 
that incredible com- 
munistic tenet that 
it offers man his 
greatest freedom. 
Fulton Sheen’s thorough knowledge 
of both sides of his subject, his con- 
vincing reasoning, his powerful and 
brilliant literary style are highlights of 
this vigorous and thought-provoking 
argument. 


FREEDOM 
UNDER GOD 


$2.25 


At your dealer or direct from 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
205 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ST. GEMMA 
The “Gem” of Christ 


A New 
Pamphlet 
of 
A New 
Saint 





By Fr. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. 


Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity in embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 


An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl’s life. 


10 cents a copy 
Order from 


, THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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RELIGION A PART OF 
EDUCATION 


“An education that unites intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious ele- 
the 
citizenship. It inculcates a_ sense 
of responsibility, a respect for au- 
thority, and a consideration for 
the rights of others, which are the 
necessary foundations of civic virtue 

more necessary where, as in a 


ments, is best training for 


democracy, the citizen, enjoying a 
larger freedom, has a greater obli- 
gation to govern himself. We are 
convinced that, as religion and mo- 
rality are essential to right living 
and to the public welfare, both 
should be included in the work of 
education.” 

PasToraL Letter U. S. 

HrerarcHy—1919 








MERCYHURST 


College for Women 
THREE DEGREES: 


Arts, Home Economics, Commercial 
Education 

Approved teacher education, social 

service training, professional and 

vocational home economics. 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 


for intelligent young women 
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dress Reghtver 


Catholic country boarding and day school 
prepares boys for leading ellen and 
scientific schools. Competent, companionable 
faculty of Priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) with individual gt- 
tention. Full program of recreation. 143 
beautiful acres. Vocational guidance. 7th anq 
8th grades limited. 22 miles from Philadel- 














phia. Bus service. Terms low. Catalog, 


Headmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 





Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 














urses.. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Certificates, Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 


Michigan 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











— Georgian 
Court 
College 

LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Standard College Courses for Catholic 
Women. Registered in full by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and other State 
Departments of Education. Formerly the 
George J. Gould Estate in the famous 
Pine belt. 

SISTERS OF MERCY, Trenton Diocese 

Professors of Distinction 
Address SISTER SECRETARY 




















will get much food for thought and 
discussion out of The Organic State. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, $2.00. 


Rural Roads to Security 
By RT. REV. LUIGI LIGUTTI, L.L.D. 
and REV. JOHN C. RAWE, S.J. L.L.M. 
Anyone wishing to maintain the 
status quo in economics and agricul- 
ture, under finance-capitalism, can- 
not read this book without becoming 
alarmed. A Communist cannot read 
it without a feeling of impatience 
and frustration. An apathetic Amer- 
ican cannot read it without waking 
up to the dangers which threaten 
his freedom. Liberty-loving people, 
regardless of creed, color, national- 
ity, or position in life, who are not 
afraid to face facts, who are cour- 
ageous and patriotic enough to as- 
sume responsibility, who believe in 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Kecotiacion of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















Caldwell College for Women 


Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited Four-Year Arts 
Courses. A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Cultural environ- 
ment. Small Classes. Select Faculty. 25 minutes ~ 
from New York City by train. N. Y. and N. J. 
busses pass the college. 


Address the Dean 
Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. J. 











a better social order, will find, in 
Roads to Rural Security, a blueprint 
of what must be done if America is 
to remain spiritually, politically, and 
economically free. 

This is not only a book for people 
who are interested in rural econom- 
ics. It is for clergy and laity alike, 
for urbanite as well as for the rural- 
ite. It is an informative volume which 
should find its way into every class- 
room. Too long have our rural 
schools conditioned rural minds for 
city living. Too long have our city 
schools ignored the fact that rural 
questions are related to city prob- 
lems. Too long have educational 
agencies missed the golden opportu- 
nity to assist in the development of a 
well-informed, vigorous, and fore- 
sighted rural lay leadership. Aptly 
does Father Joseph Husslein, S. J., 
remark in the Preface to Rural 
Roads to Security: “We dare not 
raise up a generation ignorant of the 
land and unappreciative of it.” 

This book is provocative through- 
out in that it challenges dynamically 
and intelligently the materialistic 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


philosophy of .Economic Liberalism 
which has too often and too long set 
a premium upon false values. It is 
an informative volume which deals 
with the causes and the effects of our 
economic, agricultural, social, and 
political maladjustments. Clearly and 
fearlessly, it points out many of the 
abuses of monopoly-capitalism with 
its resultant evils. Intelligently and 
forcefully it prescribes remedies 
which must be applied if agrarian- 
ism and democracy are to survive. 

Rural Roads to Security is aw 
thored by two men who are na 
tionally recognized authorities in 
their field. The work is divided into 
three parts. Part I deals with Prole- 
tarianism: Absence of Productive 
Family Holdings. Part II deals with 
Multiplication of Small Ownerships 
in Land. Part III deals with Leader- 
ship in Building the Good America. 
Not only the farmers of America but 
all people interested in the preserva- 
tion of genuine Democracy owe 4 
debt of gratitude to the authors of 
this book. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75. 
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Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in. which the student body is limited. 
\26th year. 
Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 


LA SALLE 


prrscrivs college _ preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 

Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


mming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. Md. talog. 
oe Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. — » 1 cutting 
Catalog. 











MT. 5ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding School For Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis 
Xavier since 1876. Students from East 
to West coast; Central and So. America. 
Scientific, Classical, and Business courses 
—GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle 
States Association and Maryland. All 
major sports, band, orchestra, directed 
study and play. Address: Headmaster, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Box X, Irvington, Balti- 





























College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 











ST. THOMAS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Catholic Military Academy of the Middle West. 
Designated an Honor Military School by the War 
Department, Careful supervision of studies and 
manners. Complete athletic program. Address The 
President, Box S. 





Jewish Panorama 
By DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Any work from the pen of David 
Goldstein will be marked, we feel, 
by great sincerity and fairness. Mr. 
Goldstein has carried on a front- 
line campaign for Christ and His 
Church throughout America for 
many years with singular success. He 
has fearlessly gone into non-Catho- 
lic communities to preach Catholic 
doctrine openly in public squares, 
often in defiance of bitter anti-Cath- 
olic feeling. He has debated pub- 
licly in the interest of the Faith with 
Communists, Socialists, and other 
atheistic groups, as well as with the 
emissaries of Protestant sects equal- 
ly hostile to the claims of the one 
true Church. He has been a noble 
champion for Christ. 

He now comes forward with a 
study of the race from which he 
springs. Perhaps we may go so far 
a8 to say that there is no one better 
qualified to treat both from a Jewish 
and a Christian standpoint this very 
complicated topic. As no one can 
question his sincerity or his sense of 


justice, so no one can doubt his 
thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject matter of his present work. For 
he is an Israelite who has passed 
through the valley and who now 
from the lofty pinnacle of an 
adopted son of Christ looks out over 
the vast Jewish panorama—religious, 
economic, social. He has helped 
greatly to clarify a very perplexing 
subject. 

After reading this book one will 
have a clearer view of the entire 
Jewish question from ancient days 
to its present world status. The book 
is highly recommended to our 
readers. It is literally a store-house of 
valuable information. It is to be 
hoped that many of the author's 
own race will peruse the pages of 
this book to their own great advan- 
tange. 

The Author, Astor P. O., Boston, Mass., $3.00. 


Fundamental Sociology 
By EVA J. ROSS 

The author assures the reader 
that this book is an entirely new 
presentation, not a re-edition of her 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF YOUTH 


“Education is essentially a social 
and not a mere individual activity. 
. . » It is the inalienable right as 
well as the indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch over the entire 
education of her children, public or 
private, not merely in regard to the 
religious instruction there given— 
but in regard to every other branch 
of learning and every regulation in- 
sofar as religion and morality are 
concerned. 

“As Leo XIII has wisely pointed 
out, without proper religious and 
moral instruction ‘every form of 
intellectual culture will be injur- 


> 99 


ious 


Pore Pius XI 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, Elementary and 
High School Departments. State Affiliation. Music, 


Art, Painting and Commercial Subjects. Athletics, 
Outdoor §':ating Rink. 


ADDRESS: DIRECTRESS 











REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of 
women. Incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts with full power to confer 
degrees. Standard courses leading to the degrees, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula 
in Household Economics, and in Secretarial Science). 
: Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, 

i. <. 


Degrees “‘fully approved’’ by the University of the 
State of New York. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For Catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR 














first study on the same subject. It is 
divided into three parts. Part I con- 
tains certain basic considerations 
which seem necessary. for a study of 
social life and the sociological work 
of others. Part II examines social 
life with a view to analyzing the 
basic social institutions, as marriage 
and the family, the State, Religion, 
etc. Part III is devoted to a discus- 
sion of modern conditions of so- 
ciety and the major social problems 
of our times. Nothing of importance 
to sociology seems to have been left 
out. 

The book is intended to provide 
a year’s introductory course in soci- 
ology, but the text can be divided 
to suit the teacher’s convenience and 
local conditions. The peculiar bene- 
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fit of this textbook is that social 
phenomena are examined in the 
light of Catholic social philosophy, 
a thing that is urgently needed in 
these days when so many dangerous 
theories respecting man and his re- 
lation to society are advanced and 
in many cases adopted. The student 
who uses this text will be able to ob- 
tain an excellent course in the sub- 
ject. An Appendix provides fifty 
pages of Bibliography and Questions 
and there is a detailed index of sub- 
ject matter covering twenty-one 
pages. This excellent study of a very 
live subject is handsomely produced. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00. 


SHORTER NOTES 


COMMON SENSE NEUTRALITY 
Edited by PAUL COMLY FRENCH 

[his is a symposium of essays on 
the subject of American neutrality. 
[he contributors are twenty-five 
\mericans, active and experienced in 
various fields. All assume that it is 
the desire of all Americans to keep 
this country out of the war in 
Europe if such a course is possible 
without sacrificing American inter- 
ests and ideals. And all propose their 











They 
Also 


Serve eee 


VOCATION tothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 





Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ui. 














answers to the question: How can 
we stay out of the war? 

Each chapter discusses the mat- 
ter from a slightly different point of 
view and each makes interesting and 
instructive reading. Especially valu- 
able is the chapter by Bishop Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, who 
emphasizes the need of religion not 
only to keep America out of the war 
but also to remove the causes of the 
war itself and to insure permanent 
peace. 

Hastings House, New York. $2.00. 


LETTERS OF FATHER PAGE, C.S.C. 
With a Letter of Introduction by 
THE MOST REVEREND FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


Readers of Columbia and The 
Far East are already familiar with 
these charming letters; hence this 
volume should find a welcome re- 
ception. 

“Father Page” seeks, through the 
medium of the personal letter, to 
reach with priestly counsels his 


wide circle of friends and spiritual’ 


children. His friends are of all voca- 
tions—priests, nuns, layfolk. Both 
old and young are numbered among 
his spiritual children. While the ad- 
vice and recommendations are of 
necessity manifold and _ diverse, 
there runs through each and every 
letter the same insistent undercur- 
rent of sound spirituality. He never 
tires of repeating over and over 
again that the service of God should 








CAMP PIUS XI 
Lake Mascoma, N. H. 


Priests in constant attendance—Semina- 
rians as Counsellors—airy dormitories— 
comfortable beds—gymnasium—large 
lake-front—all popular sports—daily 
Mass—trips to mountains and lakes of 
New Hampshire—Resident Infirmarian 

Season from June 29th to August 25th 

Rates: $100 per season; $15 per week 

For BOYS 7 to 16 Years 
Apply for folder: 


REV. FATHER DIRECTOR, 
Camp Pius XI Enfield, N. H. 
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be a joyous service. We must be cop. 
vinced of the truth that Catholicisp 
is essentially a joyous thing, and 
that the Psalmist’s counsel to serve 
God in joyousness is an inspired 
counsel for God’s servants. 

If you think the day of the charm. 
ing letter is past, you should read 
Father Page. If you want a book 
that will be a definite help toward a 
truly joyful life, if you crave re. 
freshment of spirit, sound counsel, 
enduring peace, you must read 
Father Page. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
A Text for Religious Discussion Clubs 


This text for religious study clubs 
has much to recommend it. It is 
divided into six units, each unit 
containing several lessons, followed 
by discussion aids which fix the les- 
son more securely in the mind. 
Every part of the Mass is treated in 
a clear and attractive manner. The 
user of this book will certainly ob- 
tain a thorough knowledge of the 
Mass. 

St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $.50. 


NOW THERE IS BEAUTY 
By SISTER M. THERESE, SOR. D.S. 


Contrasts so sharp and disappoint- 
ing between the covers of a first book 
can only be explained by the tr- 
umph of inclusion over exclusion. 
Poems like “Broken Song,” “Nor 
Plato Nor Aristotle,” “Arcum Con- 
teret,”’ and “Profession at Candle- 
mas” are too fine to be marred by 
earlier fumblings toward this defini- 
tive expression. With regretful re- 
bellion against what Léon Bloy calls 
“tradition of compulsory admira- 
tion,” it must be said that a thinner 
book would have been a better book 
and more illustrative of a talent 
maturing to real distinction. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25. 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 
Lake Spofford on sife of New Hampshire 
Camp Namaschaug 
For BOYS 7 to 16 Years 
Rates, $125 per season; 
$15 per week. Ten weeks 
FREE Round-trip Transporta- 
tion between New York City 
and Camp Notre Dame 
Write for Booklet: 
John E. Cullum, Director 
Bigger (by 50 acres) and bet- 
ter (if possible) than ever 
STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING 
' Union City New Jersey 
Open evenings for your convenience. 
Phone Pal. 6-3840 
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Fringes, Tassels, Cords 
and Binding made especially 
for ecclesiastical use. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE THIRTY-THIRD SEASON 
OF TWO DISTINGUISHED CAMPS FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN 








OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMP FOR GIRLS 


A na— 

















These two camps, one mile apart, own 
1500 acres including two lakes and enjoy 
an altitude of 2260 feet in the Catskill 
Mountains, Livingston Manor, New York. 


The registration is limited to 150 chil- 
dren (from 6 to 18 years of age) in each 
amp. There are three age groups and a 
skilled leader for each five children. Per- 


sonal development is our aim. 


All cultural and athletic activities are 
provided under the supervision of 60 trained 
councillors from leading colleges and physi- 


cal culture schools. 


FEATURES 


Daily riding—complete course in horse- 


manship. 


Golf (private 9 hole course). Tennis (8 
courts). Field hockey, arts and crafts, base- 
ball, basketball, nature study, dramatic art, 
swimming, boating, canoeing, esthetic danc- 
ing, stagecraft, outdoor and indoor theatres, 
track and field, handball, boxing, concerts, 
pageants, mountain climbing, archery, bad- 


minton, etc. 


Tuition $180.00 for the Season 
—July 1st to August 31st— 
$100.00 for one session 

—July or August— 


Interested parents are invited to send for 


Camp Prospectus. 


CAMP ACADIA FOR 








BOYS 


OuR PHILOSOPHY OF CAMPING 


THOUGHTFUL PARENTS realize the tremendous responsibility they 
have accepted in trying to mold the boys and girls that God has entrusted 
to them, into the fine men and women their minds envision. Our Church 
has always accepted the obligation of aiding parents in this work. 


We are convinced that it is a year-round task and provision must be 
made for the suitable care and guidance of children during the summer 
vacation. It is our sincere belief that camping is the most powerful instru- 
ment for effectively influencing children during this period. There can 
be only one justification for a Catholic camp, that of serving as a positive 
agency in fostering the religious and cultural life of our boys and girls. 


We have tried to keep this ideal before us in every plan made to in- 
crease or enlarge the facilities and activities of our camps. 


Here children are brought into close contact with other personalities. 
They must learn to live graciously with their fellows, to share unselfishly 
in the life of the group, to realize the qualities that make them worthy 
of lasting friendships. 


Here they will have opportunity to sense the glorious world God has 
created ; to experience nature in her infinite moods; the winds, the rains, 
the peace and solitude of deep forests, the mystery of the limitless sky, 
the sudden hush of twilight, when the silence is broken only by the 
murmuring of God's tiny creatures in woods and fields, the beauty of 
those glorious nights when mountain and lake are bathed in soft moon- 
light. How can a child’s soul help grow when he is so close to nature 
and the Master’s plan of life? 


This close communion with nature fosters the deep faith in God which 
is our ideal. Our concern is to build through ee and example, 
a spiritual atmosphere that will pervade the daily life of camp and so 
inculcate in our campers a love of God’s laws and an inherent desire to 
obey them courageously and enthusiastically. 


Everything is planned at camp with a deeper-than-surface purpose. 
Physical competition is not an end in itself, it is a means we employ, as 
scientifically as possible, to effect definite results and to attain desired 
objectives. It is not planned primarily to test physical strength; it is di- 
rected toward strengthening personal character. It is accommodated to the 
physical and psychological requirements of each group. We are not pre- 
occupied with victories and defeats, but with children’s attitude towards 
either of these eventualities. It is not important to win every battle, it is 
imperative to win the war—of life. 


We open our thirty-third season with a full consciousness of our re- 
as and, in all humility, aap the obligation of providing those 
children who are placed in our care during the summer of 1940 with the 
best camp experiences and watchful care that is within our power to give. 
We dedicate ourselves once again to the high purpose of assisting Catholic 
parents in fulfilling the Divine Mandate of fostering and developing in 
their children those spiritual qualities that are essential if the “Space of 
Life Between” is to be safely spanned and youth is to emerge into a 
manhood and a womanhood that is worthy of the lofty ideals of our 
Catholic heritage. 


THE REVEREND JOHN H. MAHoney, D.D., Director 
472 West 142nd St., N.Y.C—Telephone EDgecombe 4-5840 (2310 After 6 P.M.) 
— Appointments—9 A. M. to 9 P. M. Daily — , 


Your Patronage of Our Advertisers is Appreciated 
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LUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
Jesus Takes Leave of His Mother 


As Jesus possessed a heart in which tenderness was united to 
manly fortitude, we may imagine Him speaking thus to Mary 
in the affectionate language of a child, and at the same time with 
the dignity of a Man-God: ‘The time has arrived, My mother, 
when the world is to be redeemed by the sacrifice of My life. I 
shall be delivered into the hands of my enemies, who will let 
loose their bitterest rage against Me. I thank you for the pains 
and toils you have undergone for Me; and as you gave your con- 
sent for My Incarnation, so now I desire that you should give it 


for My death.” 


What did Mary say? Overcome with grief, she can utter only 
a few words, interrupted by tears: “Dear Jesus, my Child, my 
\ll! Grant that I may go and die instead of Thee; or, at least, 
let me die with Thee!” Oh, who can fathom the sorrow of that 
Son and that Mother. Comprehending that it is impossible for 
the eternal decrees to be changed, she resigns herself with heroic 
fortitude to the divine will. Her grief, however, is most acute. 


I must consider the motive that induced Mary to give her 
consent that Jesus should die. It is because He dies for me. 
Filled with love for me, she consents that her Son should go forth 
to meet a most painful death for me. 


Mother of Fair Love, Mother of Sorrow, my Mother, how im- 
mense are my obligations to Thee! I pray the angels in Paradise 
to give thee thanks in my name. And thou, my soul, wilt thou 
find it difficult to mortify thyself for love of her? 


With gratitude I shall recall the sorrows that Jesus and Mary 
suffered for me; and I will testify my thankfulness by willingly 
enduring any adversity that may come to me. 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY 
Union City, N. J. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P. 
DIRECTOR 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


Sant Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s *League, in care of 
THE Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of April 1940 


ee 5 
Raasees: Meard. ........5...... 27,297 
Holy Communions ........... 18,048 
Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 69440 
Spiritual Communions ....... 16,307 
Benediction Services ......... 4,010 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 15,719 
Stations of the Cross ........ 7,734 
Visits to the Crucifix ......... 20,313 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 2,713 
Offerings of PP. Blood ....... 29,695 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 16,498 
| ERS See 9,829 
Beads of the Seven Dolors.... 2,320 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 579,400 
Hours of Study, Reading . 11,936 
BROUES OOVLRUOE. 5 oo. d 5 cee 0 13,099 
Acts of Charity & Zeal ....... 37,832 
Prayers, Devotions ............ 192,764 
Hours of Silence ...........: 14,868 
VARIOUS -WOTKS oss ccs cdc 16,859 

















Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Donahue 
Rev. Martin J. Battle 
Rev. Napoleon Paquette 


Rev. Edward S. Geaneliy, O.M.I, 


Rev. aeenes, * —- 
Rev. Robert J. 
Sr. Mary Thaith: °0. S.F. 
Sr. ae Marie 
Sr. M. Lioba (Reiss) 
Sr. M. Silveria 
Sr. Mary Loyola (Dillon) 
Sr. ge Lucy (Devanny) 

. nnocents, 
Sr. M. Helena (McDonald) 
John F. Condon, M.D. 
John Mason, Jr. 
Mae A. Byrne 
Mr. J. W. Mason 
Maurice P. Hayes 
Mr. J. F. Hopkins 
Mrs. James Williams 
Thomas J. MacDonald 
Mr. W. Cleveland 
Mrs. W. Cleveland 
Elizabeth Kolar 
Leo M. McGovern 
Bridget Mulligan 
Mrs. Peter 
Catherine Du 
Anna Quinlan Chamberlain 
Charles A. Koonm 

Paul P. Gearhart 
John J. McAuliffe 
Richard Bozzo 
Michael Cody 
Joseph H. een A 
Delia Anna Scanlan 
Sores e H. Early 

intle, Jr. 

Timothy Riley 
John McCusker 
Thomas Conway 


Daniel McGrath 
Margaret McGowan 
Francis Coleman 
Mr. J. T. a 
Mrs. K. Bau 

Michael F. Paney 
Dorothy Britt 
Eleanor Lynch 

Mrs. Lucian A. Kent 
Mary J. ae 

J. P. Pomeroy 
Sarsaret ‘Hastings 
Mrs. John Callahan 
Mary Duggan 
Frances Lakey 
James McGorrey 
Sandy Simonetti 
James J. Nolan 

Mrs. John Crouchley 
Mrs. A. ¢- Lardner 
Mrs. J. E. Thomas 
James Skinner 
Catherine Tuite 
Alice B. Goodrich 
Arthur J. Kelly 
Mrs. M. — 


Frances Do 
Mrs. William ‘Cote, 
Robert J. Lodge 


Mary E. Walker 

Mrs. gon Schimminger 
Mrs. A. Geraghty 
Mary Fae erty 

John J. — 
Margaret M. Martin 
Mary A. Martin: MeSherry 
Dominick Gaffney 

John Gaffney 

Henry Aufenanger 
Mrs. Henry Aufenanger 
Eleanor Campbell 
Doris Mattis 


. Mayne 
Timothy O’Connell 
Margaret Schlottirer 
Thomas F. Kenney 
Barbara A. Mulvey 
Mary C. Dagle 
Lena Irwin 
Mary E. Mullin 
Catherine Geary 
Amelia Kleyle 
Michael ee 


> aly 

ncis B. Carraher 
Bridget Farrell Stratton 
John J. Welch 
ye A. Welch 


aM. Ryan 
William Paul Hurd 
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Lucy Roberts 
Emma Russell 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 
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Son EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


AMONG THOSE REMEMBERED 








Long alter you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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Now 1x Book Form 


ComPLETE Lire STORY 


OF THE 


Wire Passion Flower or Lucca 


ST. GEMMA GALGANI 


by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Leo Proserpio, S.J. 


Here is an opportunity for you to learn all the extraordinary facts 
in the life of that modern mystic, Gemma Galgani. Her humble, 
yet heroic virtues unfold as this account presents first, the story 
of her childhood in Lucca and then, her life as a mystic deserib- 
ing her apparitions, her stigmatism, and her death. Here, indeed, 
was a being whose biography brings us into intimate and realistic 
touch with the supernatural. You will find the author’s approach 
permeated with a quiet, simple, yet entirely appreciative under- 
standing of the marvels he narrates. You will finish the book 
with a new realization of Gemma’s edifying and inspiring life. 


$2.00 


To members of “Gemma’s League of Prayer,” this book is especially 


recommended as a means of becoming better acquainted with their patron. 


Address all orders for ST. GEMMA GALGANI directly to: 


THE SIGN Union City. N. J. 
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